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Thebes. An end of the decorated chamber of the tomb of Nakht (about 1425 B. C.), one of the nobles’ 
tombs re-cleared, photographed and copied in color by the Expedition. (See p. 224) 
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THE WORK OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
IN EGYPT 1907-1923 


By LupLow S. BULL 
Of the Department of Egyptian Art. 


ParT I (1907-1914) 

HE active work of the Metro- 
"[ ‘potitan Museum of Art in the field 

of Egyptian art and archaeology 
began soon after the appointment of Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke as Director and 
Edward Robinson as Assistant Director 
of the Museum in the autumn of 1905. 
Sir Purdon had previously been at the 
head of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London and Mr. Robinson 
had been Director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Robinson 
succeeded to the Directorship of the 
Museum in 1gro. 


DEPARTMENT OF EGYPTIAN ART 


At a meeting on October 15, 1906 
the Trustees of the Museum voted to 
establish a Department of Egyptian 
Art and Albert Morton Lythgoe was 
appointed its Curator. It was recog- 
nized by the new administration of the 
Museum and by its Trustees that if 
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such a department were to have an 
assured future and a steady growth it 
could not depend upon gifts and pur- 
chases but must increase its collections 
by means of a properly equipped ex- 
pedition in the field, and it was with 
this fact in their minds that they 
offered the headship of the new depart- 
ment to Mr. Lythgoe. After receiving 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Harvard Mr. Lythgoe studied Egypto- 
logy under Wiedemann at Bonn and 
then went into the field, being asso- 
ciated from 1899 to 1904 with Dr. 
Reisner in charge of the excavations 
which were conducted under the 
patronage of Mrs. Hearst for the Uni- 
versity of California. Later he be- 
came Curator of the Department of 
Egyptian Art in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and instructor in Egypt- 
ology at Harvard, and during the 
winter of 1905-6 was field-director of 
an Egyptian expedition, conducted in 














Pyramid of Amenemhet I at Lisht. 
the cultivated land of the Nile valley and beyond are the river and the eastern bank. Built 2000-1970 


Fic. 1. 


B. C. Houses cf the Expedition in middle distance at left. 


Jan. 1907. 


the joint interest of these two insti- 
tutions, which carried on important 
excavations at the Pyramids of Gizeh. 

Following the appointment of Mr. 
Lythgoe, it was decided to put an 
expedition in the field as promptly as 
possible. The programme adopted 
comprised (1) the investigation, 
through excavation, of sites repre- 
senting the successive periods of 
Egyptian history and civilization; and 
(2) the formation of a series of records 
of the constructive and decorative 
features of Egyptian monuments, 
through photographs, architectural 
drawings, and copies in color. The 
Museum, on Mr. Lythgoe’s advice, 
obtained from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment a concession to excavate at the 
pyramids of Lisht with an agreement 
that one half in value of the objects 
discovered might be retained by the 
expedition, and so energetically were 


View north from the pyramid of Sesostris I. 
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At the right is seen 


Work of the Expedition on this side began 


preparations pushed forward that the 
staff of archaeologists was engaged, the 
equipment and supplies were assembled 
and the expedition had begun active 
work on the site as early as January 1907. 


OF THE PYRAMIDS AT 
LISHT 


The two pyramids at Lisht are on 
the west bank of the Nile near the 
southern end of the pyramid field at a 
point about 35 miles south of Cairo 
and both belong to the Middle King- 
dom. The northern (Fig. 1) was built 
by Amenemhet I between 2000-1970 
B.C. and the southern by his son and 
successor Sesostris I, 1970-1935 B.C. 

To coéperate with Mr. Lythgoe in 
the direction of the expedition Arthur 
C. Mace, an Englishman and a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, was appointed to the 
staff while Herbert E. Winlock who 
had graduated from Harvard the pre- 
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EXCAVATION 











Fic. 2. 
of columns toward the entrance. 
Expedition 1907-1912. 


vious June was also made a member 
of the expedition. These two men are 
now Associate Curators in the Egyptian 
Department of the Museum and their 
names are well known in the Egypto- 
logical world. 

Like all the other pyramids of Egypt 
those of Lisht have served as stone 
quarries for the builders of succeeding 
periods and when the outer casing- 
blocks of finely dressed stone were 
removed the more loosely constructed 
core gradually disintegrated, giving to 
these two pyramids the appearance of 
mere mounds of chipped stone (Figs. 
1 and 2). In 1882 the Egyptian 
Government had made a tentative 
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The temple of Amon at Hibis in the Oasis of Khargeh. 


View east from the sanctuary across the hall 


Built about 500 B. C. during the Persian period. Cleared by the 


examination of both pyramids and in 
1894-95 the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology at Cairo had partly 
cleared the royal mortuary temple ad- 
joining the pyramid of Sesostris I, but 
no systematic campaign of excavation 
had ever been conducted on the site. 
The Metropolitan Expedition concen- 
trated their first efforts on the northern 
pyramid, that of Amenemhet I (Fig. 1), 
and began by clearing the eastern side in 
order to uncover the mortuary temple 
which regularly stands on that side of 
a pyramid. The work began with the 
laying of a light railway from a point 
on the northern edge of the desert hill 
on which the pyramid stands whence 
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Pyramid of Amenemhat I (2000- 


Lisht. 
1970 B.C.). At work on east face. Season of 1907. 


FIG. 3. 


rubbish could be dumped into a valley. 
But before the railway could be laid 
it was necessary, as every modern 
archaeologist knows, to carefully trench 
or sound the valley to make certain 
that it contained nothing which ought 
not to be covered more or less perman- 
ently under great heaps of rubbish. 
Under the débris on the slope of the 
pyramid were found house walls of 
mud brick which had misled earlier 
archaeologists into the statement that 
the cores of the Lisht pyramids were of 
mud-brick, whereas they are actually 
of loosely laid stone. The expedition 
proved that these mud-brick walls 
belonged to houses of the XXII Dy- 
nasty and later, built on the rubbish 
above the temple and later covered by 
limestone fragments from the pyramid. 
The pyramid-temple was completely 
cleared and proved to differ in several 
respects from other similar temples. 
Moreover it was made evident that 


the temple had been extensively recon- 
structed by its builder, for blocks of 
beautiful relief bearing the name of 
Amenemhat I himself were found re- 
used as foundation stones. 


THE PYRAMID TEMPLE 


The temple had a magnificent colon- 
nade of the so-called “proto-Doric”’ 
columns. These had thirty-two sides 
with slightly concave fluting and are 
scarcely equalled by any columns of 
the type in Egypt save those of the 
tomb of Surer, an XVIII Dynasty 
Theban official. 

The two most important objects 
originally placed in the temple, namely 
the ‘“false-door”’ or offering-stela and 
the great temple altar, were discovered 
in due course. The false-door is a 
magnificent limestone affair and is the 
only example of a royal stela of this 
type which has thus far been recovered. 
It is now in the Cairo Museum. It 
occupied a place at the west end of the 
sanctuary and was supposed to be the 
way of access for the dead king’s 
spirit from his resting-place in the 
pyramid behind the stela to the offering 
placed before it. The altar is of pink 
granite and is more than five feet 
square. It is now in the Fifth 
Egyptian Room at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


CEMETERIES WEST OF THE PYRAMID 


While the excavation of the pyramid- 
temple was in progress work was 
carried on simultaneously in the ceme- 
tery west of the pyramid where nobles’ 
tombs of important XII Dynasty types 
were uncovered. Altogether about one 
hundred tombs were opened and nearly 
all belonged to the early part of the 
XII Dynasty. Most of them had 
been plundered in antiquity as is 
usually the case in Egyptian cemeteries, 
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but one tomb, that of a lady named 
Senebtisi, had escaped all but a slight 
contemporary disturbance and yielded 
some of the most important results of 
the year’s work. Indeed, the objects 
found in the tomb of Senebtisi taken 
together form one of the most in- 
teresting examples of Egyptian non- 
royal tomb equipment that have ever 
been discovered. The tomb consisted 
of a vertical shaft twenty-five feet 
deep at the bottom of which were a 
large offering-chamber and the burial- 
chamber itself. The offering-chamber 
contained over a hundred pottery 
vessels, mostly tiny model vases and 
saucers, with several large dishes con- 
taining offerings of various kinds— 
ducks, joints of beef, etc., of the types 
which are so frequently represented in 
tomb reliefs and paintings. One of 
the dishes was divided into seven 
compartments around its periphery 
with an eighth circular compartment 
in the center like a modern hors d’ oeuvre 
platter. Apparently no similar dish 
has ever come out of ancient Egypt. 
Three coffins were used in this 
burial, an arrangement that was not 
uncommon in the tombs of the most 
highly placed official families of the 
early Middle Kingdom and the period 
immediately preceding it. The outer 
coffin had become rotten and collapsed 
but the second coffin was in almost 
perfect condition. It was made of 
fine, straight planks from some Syrian 
conifer and is chastely decorated with 
strips of gold leaf at the angles. Ina 
niche at the side of the chamber was 
the so-called canopic box containing 
four fine, aragonite jars in which were 
preserved the internal organs of the 
deceased. The stoppers of the jars 
were of wood in the form of human 
heads covered with stucco and painted. 
The innermost coffin was anthropoid. 
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Fic. 4. Head dating from about 2000 B. C. found 
by the Expedition at Lisht in 1907 and now in the 
Cairo Museum. 


The wood had rotted away but it was 
possible to note that the coffin was 
completely overlaid with gold leaf and 
to preserve the interesting and elabor- 
ate decoration of the upper part of the 
lid, consisting of inlaid glaze and semi- 
precious stones. Upon the inner coffin 
were laid a dozen fringed linen shawls 
and six ceremonial staves, actual ex- 
amples of which are rarely found, a 
ceremonial whip in almost perfect 
condition, another rare find, and a mace 
with head of aragonite. Near the 
coffins was a box containing another 
set of staves which had rotted away 
and a mace with a flat-topped crystal 
head. On the body itself was found 
some interesting and valuable jewelry; 
a gold head-circlet, about a hundred 
gold rosettes which had adorned the 
lady’s wig, and necklaces of gold, 
silver, carnelian, beryl and _ ivory 
beads.* 

In addition to the material of almost 
unique character which the tomb of 
Senebtisi contained, the excavations in 
the cemetery yielded important facts 

*The above-mentioned objects from the tomb of 


Senebtisi are on exhibition in the Ninth Egyptian Room 
at the Metropolitan Museum. 














Fic. 5. Site of the palace of Amenhotep III on the western bank of the Nile at Thebes. Originally built 
between 1400 B. C. and 1375 B. C. Excavated by the Expedition 1910-1920. 


regarding tomb construction during 
the XII Dynasty and also a large 
number of objects illustrating various 
aspects of Egyptian art of the period. 
Among the latter may be mentioned 
the fine female head illustrated in 
Figure 4. It is the head of a wooden 
portrait statuette. The top of the 
wig is damaged and the inlaid eyes are 
lost but the modeling of the face 
makes this little head an object of 
beauty. It is now in the Cairo 
Museum. 


THE SECOND SEASON AT LISHT 


During the second season at Lisht 
in 1907-8, Mr. Mace was engaged in 
clearing the base of the pyramid and 
Mr. Winlock directed the excavation in 
the adjoining cemetery. Three 
hundred men were used in removing 
the great mass of limestone rubbish 
which encumbered the north side of 
the pyramid. It was on this side that 


the entrance to the burial chamber 
would be found. But the removal of 
rubbish was delayed by the finding of 
XXII Dynasty mud-brick house walls 
similar to those that had been found 
the previous season above the pyramid 
temple. In some of these houses barrel 
vaults and staircases leading to the 
roof had partly survived and in others 
factories of garnet and amethyst beads 
and of glass were found. A curious 
feature of some of the houses was the 
presence in the beehive-shaped silos 
of many pots, sometimes one hundred 
in a silo, filled with small bundles of 
dried lizards. Two or three silos con- 
tained bones of larger animals and 
three had received human_ burials. 
Plans and elevations of all these houses 
were made, in addition to a complete 
photographic record, before they were 
destroyed. When the face of the 
pyramid was cleared it was possible to 
ascertain the type of pavement sur- 
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Fic. 6. 
ned, photographed and elaborately studied by the Expedition in the period between 1910 and 1921. 


Deir Anba Bishoi. 


rounding the pyramid and the method 
of construction of the entrance passage. 
It was discovered that many blocks of 
stone originally hidden in the core of 
the pyramid bore reliefs of Old King- 
dom type on one of which was the 
name of a IV Dynasty official, showing 
that Amenemhet I had _ ruthlessly 
destroyed mastaba tombs of the Old 
Kingdom, perhaps at Meidum and 
Dahshur, to provide stone for his 
pyramid. The entrance passage was 
lined with granite and blocked in the 
usual way with a series of portcullis 
blocks of the same material. One of 
the great granite blocks used in the 
construction of the passage was a large 
“false door’ stela of Amenemhet I 
himself. It is probable that this was 
intended for the sanctuary of the 
pyramid temple but that it was decided 
that such a fine piece of hard stone 
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Coptic monastery in the Wady ’n-Natrin. 


goth to 14th Centuries A. D. Plan- 


ought to be used where it was most 
needed and that the limestone stela 
found in the temple was substituted 
for it. The granite blocks, however, 
did not keep out the ancient plunderers 
who cut a passage in the softer lime- 
stone to the west of the entrance and 
burrowed into the upper chamber of 
the pyramid where they were finally 
obliged to cut through a granite 
lining. In the middle of the floor of 
the chamber was a shaft about thirty- 
five feet deep leading presumably to 
the actual place of burial but deep 
water stood in the shaft and in the 
absence of anything more powerful 
than hand-pumps further exploration 
of the shaft was postponed. 

The temple causeway leading down 
toward the cultivation was partly 
cleared and several pieces of colored 
relief were recovered and the fine 
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Sandstone capital from the portico of 


Fic. 7. 
Nektanebes, temple of Hibis in the Oasis of 
Khargeh. Erected about 370 B.C. This capital 
was brought to New York by the Expedition in 
1910 and is on exhibition in the Thirteenth Egyp- 
tian Room of the Metropolitan Museum. 


though damaged head of a XII Dynasty 


king, perhaps Amenemhet III. A 
stela, probably of the XX Dynasty, 
was also found. Two _ interesting 
foundation deposits came to light under 
the floor of the temple. They con- 
sisted of series of model vases and 
bricks, sandstone paint-grinders and 
tiny alabaster vases. 

Meanwhile in the cemetery Mr. 
Winlock was clearing a large mastaba 
tomb found the year before. It be- 
longed to a XII Dynasty official 
named Sesostris and contained an 
interior colonnaded hall and a burial 
shaft seventy feet deep from which 
opened a series of large under-ground 
chambers. The outer enclosure wall 
of the tomb was of mud-brick coated 
with a fine white plaster and elaborately 
paneled. Between this wall and the 
mastaba itself were a number of tomb 


shafts of relatives or retainers of the 
great man, including that of the lady 
Senebtisi. A considerable number of 
new tombs were also found. 


PYRAMID OF SESOSTRIS I 


At the beginning of March 1908 
when the heavy work of clearing at the 
entrance of the pyramid was nearing 
an end a part of the working force was 
sent to the pyramid of Sesostris I just 
under a mile to the south. The Ex- 
pedition began work on the causeway 
and exposed the fine limestone cause- 
way wall, perfectly preserved in its 
lower courses. On the south side of 
the pyramid the enclosure wall was 
found and cleared. Its sides slope in 
towards the top and are still pre- 
served to an average height of more 
than two and one-half yards. It was 
two feet thick at the base and probably 
about sixteen feet high originally. 
Every sixteen feet along the wall was a 
panel a yard wide extending the height 
of the wall and bearing the name of 
Sesostris I. The wall was surmounted 
by a rounded coping. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HIBIS 


In 1907 Mr. Lythgoe had advised the 
Museum authorities to apply for an 
additional concession in the Khargeh 
Oasis which lies in the Libyan desert 
four hundred miles southwest of Cairo 
and one hundred and twenty miles due 
west of Thebes. In the northern part 
of the oasis near the modern village of 
Khargeh and near the site of the ancient 
city of Hibis lie the principal ancient 
remains. Chief among these is the 
temple of Amon (Fig. 2) built by Darius 
the Great at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. during the Persian domi- 
nation of Egypt. There are also a 
Ptolemaic temple of brick, a few 
remains of the Roman period and some 
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interesting early Christian cemeteries 
and.monasteries. For the first year’s 
work—1907-8—the chief Christian 
necropolis was chosen. Mr. Lythgoe 
directed operations assisted by Mr. Win- 
lock and by Mr. W. J. Palmer-Jones. 
In this cemetery there are about two 
hundred tomb chapels of mud-brick 
whose exteriors are decorated with 
colums, pilasters and arches. They 
are for the most part square and 
roofed with domes and were originally 
covered with fine white plaster. Some 
had semicircular or octagonal apses. 
The burial shaft was in the middle of 
the chapel and was about ten feet 
deep. The commoner graves had 
simply a low superstructure with head- 
stone and footstone. The bodies were 
very closely wrapped and salt was put 
into the graves to preserve them, but 
no coffins were used. There were 
many Coptic and Arabic graffiti in the 
tomb chapel. The chapels were photo- 
graphed and classified according to 
type and a number of burial chambers 
and graves were excavated and re- 
corded. The architecture was a curi- 
ous mixture of classical and Egyptian, 
with the Egyptian cornice and classical 
half columns with Corinthian capitals. 
The cemetery belongs to the fifth 
century after Christ. 

A part of ancient Hibis hidden under 
a mound known as ’Ain Turba was 
disclosed and the houses planned. 
Many types of pottery and many 
Greek ostraca were found and in- 
teresting fragments of millefiori glass. 
Coins from Constantine the Great to 
Arcadius dated the site to the fourth 
century A.D. A complete photo- 
graphic record was made here as in all 
other cases. 

In the season of 1908-9 the work 
was continued by Mr. Winlock and 
Mr. Jones along the same lines. By 
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Fic. 8. Palace of Amenhotep III. Ceiling deco- 
ration in tempera from one of the king’s 
private apartments. This restored portion is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. 


coéperation with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution the Museum was able to have 
the skeletal remains examined by Dr. 
A. Hrdlicka who reported that they 
showed eighty per cent native stock, a 
much higher percentage than obtains 
in the region today. 


THIRD SEASON AT LISHT 


The work of the season of 1908-9 at 
Lisht was again divided between the 
two pyramids. Mr. Mace cleared fifty 
new tombs in the cemetery near the 
north pyramid and then moved over 
to the pyramid of Sesostris where he 
cleared one hundred yards of the 
causeway showing it to have been a 
covered passage lined with relief de- 
picting fishing scenes, captives taken 
in foreign campaigns, etc. The pyra- 
mid temple was also cleared and found 
to resemble those of the Old Kingdom, 
with an entrance hall, colonnaded 
court, sanctuary and store chambers. 
It had columns and architraves of red 
granite. A large amount of colored 
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Fic. 9. Headquarters of the Expedition at Thebes. 
Built 1912-13, chiefly of native sun-dried brick, 
only such important features as the arches sup- 


porting the central dome being of kiln-baked 
brick. Note the false roof, a protection against 
heat. 


relief was recovered whose remarkable 
preservation makes it the most im- 
portant body of Middle Kingdom relief 
thus far brought to light. 

Dr. Hrdlicka also examined the 
skeletal remains from Lisht and pro- 
nounced them to be homogeneous 
Egyptian with a very small percentage 
of Asiatic blood from north of the 
Semitic region. 


THE TEMPLE AT HIBIS 


During the winter of 1909-10 a 
complete rearrangement of the 
Egyptian collection in the Museum was 
undertaken, so that the work in the field 
was restricted to the Oasis of Khargeh 
where excavation was carried on at 
the temple of Hibis (Fig. 4). The 
interest of this temple lies in the fact 
that it is the only important monument 
that has survived from the period of 
eight hundred years between the decay 
of the Theban Empire at the end of 
the XX Dynasty and the building 
operations of the Ptolemies after 300 
B.C. The Egyptian Government as- 
signed M. Emile Baraize to restore and 


consolidate the building while the 
Metropolitan Museum Expedition 
cleared it. Mr. Winlock directed the 
work of clearing for the Museum. 
Mr. N. de G. Davies began the 
collation of such inscriptions as had 
previously been published and the 
copying of scenes and inscriptions now 
uncovered for the first time. Mr. 
H. G. Evelyn White, an English classi- 
cal scholar whose long connection with 
the Expedition began with this season, 
copied the Greek inscriptions and graf- 
fiti, and plans and architectural draw- 
ings were made by Mr. Palmer-Jones. 
The season’s photography was done by 
Friedrich Koch. 

There was some delay at the outset 
owing to inability to agree with the 
local peasants for the use of land on 
which drift sand and rubbish might be 
dumped. Finally, however, the dump 
was made in a low salt-marsh which was 
thus filledand made usableand inreturn 
the natives allowed excavation in cer- 
tain land about the temple gateways. 

An enormous quantity of sand was 
removed from the various parts of the 
temple and M. Baraize was able to do 
a large amount of consolidation and 
restoration, for although the temple 
was in a very ruinous condition, many 
fallen drums and capitals of columns, 
architraves and blocks from the walls 
could be restored to their original 
positions. The exterior of the temple 
was also freed from sand and a further 
area of three thousand yards cleared. 

From the portico of Nektanebes 
(about 370 B.C.) at the entrance to 
the temple a fine sandstone papyrus 
flower capital with much color pre- 
served (Fig. 7) was removed, the drums 
of the column having disappeared, and 
it is now in the Thirteenth Egyptian 
Room at the Museum. 
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Fic. 10. Lisht. Pyramid temple of Sesostris I (1980-1935 B. C.) and adjoining tombs in 1914. 


Certain historical data were obtained. 
The cartouche of Apries (588-569 B.C.) 
on an offering bowl in the temple points 
to the existence of a temple on this 
site at least as early as the Saite 
period. Besides the work of Darius 
and the addition of Nektanebes an 
ambulatory was found to have been 
thrown about the temple by Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus (285-247) and two later 
Ptolemies added reliefs. Prosperity 
continued into the Roman period at 
the temple of Hibis but decay had set 
in in the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ. Private houses en- 
croached upon the temple and straggled 
against the outside wall and even into 
the great columned hall. 

In one corner a small Christian 
church was erected. Fragments of 
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glaze found in connection with this 
last occupation indicate that it con- 
tinued until after the Arab conquest 
in the seventh century A.D., and this is 
borne out by several Coptic graffiti in 
the tombs of the necropolis of el- 
Bagawat and on rocks on the neighbor- 
ing mountain, Gebel et-Teir. Among 
the latter is a prayer signed and dated 
in the 8th century after Christ by 
Severus, son of the Pagarch of Hibis. 


EXCAVATING CHRISTIAN REMAINS 


The activities of the Expedition in 
investigating Christian remains in 
Egypt have not been confined to the 
excavation of abandoned _— early 
Christian sites and cemeteries. In 
the winter of 1910-1911 it was de- 
termined to record also the most 
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Fic. 11. Two wooden statuettes of Sesostris I found 
by the Expedition in 1914 in a chamber of a tomb 
whose white limestone superstructure is seen at 
the upper left of figure 10. The statuette on the 
reader’s right is in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
other in Cairo. 


interesting churches and constructions 
of the Early Christian and Mediaeval 
periods which are still in use. This 
latter part of the work was taken up 
in codperation with the “Committee 
for the Conservation of Arab Art’’ at 
Cairo by Mr. William J. Palmer- 
Jones, at that time the architect of the 
Expedition. The buildings chosen for 
investigation were the four monasteries 
of the Wady ’n-Natrin or Natron 
Valley, so named from its deposits of 
salt and nitre. It is a depression in 
the desert about sixty miles northwest 
of Cairo and half that distance from 
the nearest point of the Delta. These 
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monasteries or deirs are those of 
Abu Makar or Makarios, Anba Bishoi 
(Fig. 6), es-Suriani and el-Baramus. 
They were probably originally founded 
toward the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century of our 
era, the extant structures being for 
the most part considerably later, the 
latest buildings of interest probably 
belonging to the fourteenth century. 
Structurally the same characteristics 
are common to all four of the present 
monasteries. Each deir is surrounded 
by an enclosure wall about ten meters 
in height, forming in plan an irregular 
four-sided figure, the only opening in 
this wall being a low and narrow door- 
way. Within the enclosure wall in 
each monastery are two or three 
churches, cells for the monks, a guest 
house or mandara, a refectory and 
kitchens, numerous storerooms, a well 
and sagieh or water-hoist, and the kasr 
or keep. A portion of the space 
within the enclosure wall is laid out as 
a garden, and planted with date palms 
and vegetables. 

The kasr corresponds in many ways 
to the keep of the mediaeval castle, 
and was used by the monks as a last 
refuge from their enemies. The en- 
trance to this building was on an 
upper floor, by means of a draw-bridge, 
either from the gatehouse or from a 
flight of steps near the entrance in the 
enclosure wall. The interior of the 
kasr is occupied on the ground floor 
by store chambers, on the first floor 
by cells and the library, while on the 
flat roof is a small chapel. 

The churches of these desert mon- 
asteries have one point in common 
with all Coptic churches—namely, the 
three eastern sanctuaries, each with 
its separate altar; but, unlike the 
churches of Cairo, the hazkal, or main 
sanctuary, is invariably square-ended 
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and not, as in Cairo, apsidal. The 
plans follow no definite type, each being 
different. The materials used were, 
for the walls, roughly coursed lime- 
stone, quarried from the desert nearby, 
and for the domes and vaults, of which 
the roofs consist, small, well-burnt 
bricks, dark red in color, with wide 
mortar joints between. Almost the 
whole, internally and externally, has 
in later times been covered with thick, 
hard stucco. Much fine brick detail, 
and probably marble caps and columns, 
must have been hidden by this stucco. 
Nearly all of these churches contain 
fine wood carving, or ivory inlay, either 
in the form of doors or screens. There 
are also wall-paintings and a few fine 
fittings of bronze, such as pierced 
corone for lamps and small crosses, 
still remaining in some of the churches. 

In addition to the kasr and churches 
there are other buildings of interest. 
The refectory is usually a long, low, 
dome or vaulted building down the 
center of which is built a low, shallow 
trough, formed of brick or masonry 
and covered with cement, to serve as 
a table. 


The average number of monks in 
each of these monasteries today is 
about twenty, some being there perma- 
nently, others for a few years only. 

From the middle of January to the 
middle of March 1g1o the work at the 
Wady ’n Natrdn consisted in measur- 
ing and drawing plans of the whole of 
the monasteries of Anba Bishoi and 
es-Suriani. Details were drawn to a 
large scale, where possible to full size. 
Photographs were also taken, both 
general views and details, illustrating 
and recording as far as possible the 
whole of these two monasteries. The 
monasteries of Abu Makar and el- 
Baramus were also visited but no work 
was begun there. 
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Fic. 12. Lisht. Group of natives of the Expedition’s 
force excavating the tomb where the statuettes of 
figure 11 were found. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEBAN 
NECROPOLIS 

While the Expedition was pursuing 
its activities at Lisht, in the Oasis of 
Khargeh and in the Wady ’n-Natrin, 
another phase of its work had been 
initiated at Thebes. Mr. N. de Garis 
Davies and his assistants took up in 
the autumn of 1907, the second season 
of the Museum’s work in Egypt, the 
copying in color of the principal non- 
royal painted cliff-tombs of the XVIII 
and XIX Dynasties in the great 
Theban necropolis on the west bank of 
the Nile. On the walls of his tomb the 
Theban noble of the Empire, like his 
predecessors of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, reproduced episodes in his 
daily life as he lived it in this world 
and as he hoped to live it beyond the 
grave, and it is largely from tomb reliefs 
and paintings that we draw our knowl- 
edge of ancient Egyptian house-decora- 
tion, furniture, dress, meals, agricul- 
tural pursuits, domestic animals, water- 
transport, hunting, fishing, music, sport 
and many other matters. The lime- 
stone of the cliffs and low hills in 
which the tombs were excavated is of 
poor quality and the surfaces of walls 
and ceilings have cracked off in some 
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cases in the course of the 3,000 and 
more years that have elapsed since the 
decoration was applied, a process which 
has not been retarded in a number of 
tombs by their occupation in subse- 
quent ages as dwelling places. Many 
of the tombs have been further injured 
by modern vandals and native antiquity 
hunters. It should be noted, however, 
that in recent years a number of the finer 
tombs have been protected by locked 
doors against further depredation. 
Copies of some of the paintings have 
appeared in several publications since 
the middle of the 19th century but in 
only one case were there any note- 
worthy reproductions in color and 
much of the material reproduced in 
these records has already perished. 
It was therefore urgent that the work 
of making water-color copies should be 
undertaken and pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible before more damage 
should occur. 


TOMB PAINTINGS OF NAKHT, OF THUT- 
EM-HEB, AND OF USERHET 


In the first three seasons of this work, 
between the autumn of 1907 and the 
summer of 1910, three tombs occupied 
the attention of Mr. Davies and his 
assistants. The tomb of an official 
named Nakht (Frontispiece), noted for 
its extreme brightness of color and ex- 
cellent preservation and perhaps the 
most typical Theban tomb of the 
XVIII Dynasty, was completely copied 
in color in full size. The tomb of 
Thut-em-heb was also fully copied, 
largely in color. A peculiar feature of 
this tomb is its having been completed 
in the XVIII Dynasty but appropri- 
ated by a descendant of the original 
owner a century or so later and altered 
to suit the changed taste of the time. 
Finally, to illustrate the great change 
of form and subject introduced in the 


XIX Dynasty, the newly discovered 
tomb of Userhét was copied. The 
owner was priest in the XIX Dynasty 
of the cult of the deceased and deified 
King Thutmose I of the XVIII Dy- 
nasty, and the tomb contains pictures 
of exceptional charm and interest. 


CONTINUATION OF WORK AT THE 
Coptic MONASTERIES 


The work begun in the spring of 1911 
at the Coptic monasteries of the Wady 
’n Natrin was continued in December 
and January of the following season. 
The monasteries of Abu Makar and 
el-Baramus were fully surveyed and 
recorded as Deir Anba Bishoi and Deir 
Suriani had been the previous year. 

Deir Abu Makar contains three 
churches: those of Abu Makar, Abu 
Iskharun and el-Shiikh. The mon- 
astery was founded in the fourth cen- 
tury by Makarios the Younger, an 
Alexandrian. About 880 A. D. it was 
repaired by the patriarch Sanutius. 
It comprises many buildings surrounded 
by a high enclosure wall. There are 
remains of beautiful stucco window 
tracery in some of the buildings and a 
few interesting wall paintings. There 
are also some notable carved wooden 
panels in one of the choir screens. Most 
of the roofs consist of a series of domes 
but the barrel vault was also used. 
In a small chapel in the kasr or keep 
were found the names of French trav- 
elers who visited the monastery in 1640 
and 1644, scratched on the wall of the 
hatkal or sanctuary. 

The monastery of el-Baramus lies 
about twelve miles northwest of Deir 
Abu Makar. It has two churches but 
one of these has been entirely rebuilt 
in modern times. ‘The other, known as 
el-Adra, is of considerable size and 
interest. 
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In addition to the complete plan- 
ning and photographing of the mon- 
asteries a considerable number of 
sketches of the building were made by 
Mr. William J. Palmer-Jones, the archi- 
tect of the Expedition. 

The work on the temple of Hibis in 
the Khargeh Oasis was continued in the 
seasons of 1910-11 and 1911-12. Mr. 
Evelyn White dug in the avenue of 
approach leading up from the east 
through the gateways and laid bare the 
rows of sphinxes at the sides. Two of 
the best preserved of the latter were 
restored and remounted on their pedes- 
tals. He also unearthed new frag- 
ments of the portico of Nektanebes 
from which the large sandstone capital 
(Fig. 7) already described was derived. 


PALACE OF AMENHOTEP III 

In 1910 a concession was granted to 
the Museum to excavate in a part of the 
Theban necropolis which lies in the 
district of the modern village of Gurneh 
and also to excavate on the site of the 
palace of Amenhotep III (about 1411- 
1375 B.C.) a few hundred yards to the 
south (Fig. 5). These sites both lie on 
the west bank of the Nile, the former 
not far from the great bay in the west- 
ern cliffs where lies the famousmortuary 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut and the 
latter close to the cultivated land of the 
valley. Many years previously the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service had con- 
ducted tentative excavations at the 
palace and later Messrs. Percy E. New- 
berry and Robb de Peyster Tytus had 
excavated for a season there and pub- 
lished their results. 

The Expedition’s work on the palace 
during the seasons of Ig1o-11 and 
Ig1I-12 was conducted by Mr. Win- 
lock and Mr. Evelyn White and the 
plans and facsimile copies of the fres- 
coes discovered were prepared by Mr. 
Palmer-Jones. 
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The palace was found to have con- 
sisted of a number of vast, rambling 
one-storied structures built independ- 
ently from time to time on the flat 
desert plain between the high Gurneh 
mountain and the cultivated land. 
Near a part of the main structure was 
a row of courtiers’ dwellings and further 
south in an isolated position were the 
houses and shops of the artisans en- 
gaged in construction work or in the 
manufacture of jewelry and utensils 
for the inmates of the palace. The 
whole of the vast aggregation of build- 
ings, including large open spaces too 
big to be called courtyards, was sur- 
rounded by a brick wall. From the 
results of the Expedition’s work it can 
be surmised that the building of the 
palace was begun in or before the 
eleventh year of Amenhotep III’s reign 
and continued throughout his lifetime, 
that is from about 1400 B. C. to 1375 
B.C. It is known that the king con- 
structed a great artificial lake and it 
appears that the palace fronted upon 
it for long mounds still exist enclosing a 
great rectangular area to the east of 
the palace which is certain to have 
been the lake. 

The most interesting part of the 
palace is the royal harim. It was cut 
off from the courts and colonnaded 
halls of the public part of the palace 
by a wall in which there is but one 
door. There is a small vestibule which 
was presumably guarded by eunuchs. 
Within are a pillared antechamber and 
a banquet hall, the central feature of 
the royal apartments from which open 
the suites of the King and eight of the 
ladies of his household. The suites 
comprised bedroom, bath, lounging- 
room and wardrobe. The king him- 
self had a special dining-room opening 
into the banquet hall and his throne 
was so placed that he could be seen 
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from the hall as he sat at meat. The 
other parts of the palace contained 
offices, record halls, storerooms, work 
courts, kitchens, the apartments of an 
army of officials, whose titles are so 
frequently seen in their tombs and 
elsewhere, and the multitude of rooms 
needed for all the members of a huge 
oriental court of the days of the 
Empire. 

The palace was built throughout of 
sun-dried brick as were all Egyptian 
buildings save temples and tombs. 
The bricks are often stamped with the 
name of the king, sometimes with that 
of the palace itself—‘ Neb-maat-Re 
(Amenhotep III) in the House of Re- 
joicing.”” A few bricks toward the 
end of the reign bore the names ot the 
king and his wife Queen Tiy. The 
floors were usually of brick; the roofs, 
supported on wooden columns where 
necessary, were of reed matting carried 
on beams of palm-trunks and covered 
above with a thick layer of mud, and 
this type of roof has been in common 
use around the eastern Mediterranean 
tothisday. On the interior, walls, ceil- 
ings, and floors were covered with a 
plaster of chopped straw and mud. In 
the more important roomsceilings, walls 
and sometimes even the floors were dec- 
orated with tempera frescoes in a multi- 
tude of designs and subjects. In one of 
the king’s apartments, for example, the 
ceiling design (Fig. 8) was made up 
of spirals surrounding a cow’s head 
with a rosette between the horns, a 
motif known in Aegean art of this 
period. 

Much interesting material illustra- 
tive of the minor arts was recovered 
from this site. The ruins of the 
artisans, shops have yielded fragments 
of crucibles used in melting glaze for 
faience, moulds for glaze beads, pend- 
ants and finger rings, and many ex- 
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amples of the objects themselves, often 
in their incompleted condition, showing 
in a most interesting way the method of 
manufacture. The processes of inlay- 
ing glass paste on a ground of glaze 
and of making polychrome glass bottles 
are also illustrated. Many sealings 
from jars of wine, oil and potted meats 
were found as well as examples of the 
fine polychrome pottery in use in the 
palace. 


EXCAVATION OF TOMB OF DAGA 


Mr. Ambrose Lansing joined the 
staff of the Expedition in 1911 and took 
charge of the work on that part of the 
concession at Thebes which lay in the 
necropolis. He cleared the fine tomb 
of an XI Dynasty official named Daga 
who lived in the twenty-first century 
B. C., from which were recovered some 
fragmentary but very beautiful colored 
limestone relief, some of which is now 
at the Museum. In Coptic times the 
tomb became the dwelling place of an 
anchorite named Apa Epiphanios who 
founded a little monastery there in the 
seventh century after Christ. The 
monks added one or two mud-brick 
buildings and the community con- 
tinued for two or three generations so 
that numerous letters and documents 
on potsherds and papyrus accumulated 
and were recovered by the Expedition. 
They constitute an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of monastic 
life in Egypt before the Arab conquest. 
Mr. Winlock and Mr. Walter E. Crum, 
the eminent English Coptic scholar, 
have collaborated in the study of the 
Coptic remains and a volume based 
upon their researches is shortly to 
appear. 

The importance of the Theban sites 
and the magnitude of the task of 
excavating there through a long period 
of years made it seem necessary to the 
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Museum authorities that a house 
should be built as headquarters for 
the Expedition at Thebes. Accord- 
ingly a site was chosen on the Gurneh 
concession and plans were drawn for 
a long one-story building (Fig. 9) to 
be built of sun-dried brick with arcaded 
verandas toward the north and a small 
dome over an octagonal living-room 
in the center. Storerooms were pro- 
vided for provisions and field material 
as well as for the temporary reception 
of antiquities and a photographic dark- 
room was included. The house was 
begun in the autumn of 1912 and com- 
pleted during the winter. The only 
kiln-baked brick used were for the piers 
supporting the central dome. About 
eighteen inches above the flat mud roof 
is a false roof as a protection against 
the blazing Egyptian sun. The house 
has greatly added to the efficiency of 
the Expedition. 


EXCAVATION OF TOMB OF PERNEB 


In 1913 the Museum acquired from 
the Egyptian Government, through 
the generosity of Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness, one of its Trustees, the tomb 
of Perneb (Fig. 13), a dignitary of 
the V Dynasty, about 2650 B. C. 
It is the most imposing monument 
that has ever been removed from 
Egypt to any foreign museum. Stand- 
ing originally on the desert plateau 
above the ancient city of Memphis in 
the necropolis known today as Sak- 
kareh, it was one of many similar 
structures placed close together in 
more or less orderly alignment. Its 
fine limestone superstructure was 
eighteen feet high, fifty-four feet long 
and forty feet wide. The axis was 
north and south and the entrance to 
the offering chambers was toward the 
Nile on the east. With its steeply- 
sloping sides and flat top such a tomb 


resembled to the eye of the modern 
native the mud bench or “mastaba”’ 
which sometimes stands at the door of 
a modern Egyptian town house and 
mastaba has come to be used by 
archaeologists as the name for this 
type of tomb which we associate 
chiefly with the III to VI Dynasties in 
the Old Kingdom but which is also 
found as late as the XII Dynasty in the 
Middle Kingdom. ‘The actual burial 
chamber was fifty feet below the super- 
structure at the bottom of a shaft ex- 
cavated in the solid rock. 

An interesting feature of this tomb 
is the fact that the decoration of its 
chambers was never wholly completed. 
On the west wall of the vestibule oppo- 
site the entrance is the draughtsman’s 
sketch in red ochre which the sculptor 
was to follow in cutting out the figures 
and hieroglyphs in relief. 

Following the consent of the Egyp- 
tian Antiquities Service to the pur- 
chase and removal of the tomb, Mr. 
Lythgoe and Mr. Lansing proceeded 
to the site and encamped there the first 
week in April 1913, bringing with 
them from Thebes a group of the 
Expedition’s most experienced native 
overseers who were to direct a force of 
workmen kindly lent by Mr. J. E. 
Quibell, then Director of the govern- 
ment excavations at Sakkareh and 
now head of the Cairo Museum. For 
two months the work of removing the 
superstructure of the tomb went on. 
It was necessary to loosen and remove 
every block of stone with the utmost 
care, each one being marked to ensure 
its being reset in its proper place when 
the tomb should be re-erected in New 
York. The blocks were then wrapped 
and packed on the site in wooden 
boxes which were loaded on cars on a 
light railway and were brought in over 
the desert, the rails being continu- 
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ously taken up after the cars had 
passed and laid down again before 
them, since the route over which the 
boxes could be most conveniently 
brought in was much too long to 
admit of laying the light railway for 
the whole distance. 

By the end of May all the boxes had 
reached Cairo and they were in New 
York in August. After the blocks of 
stone reached the Museum a year was 
spent in treating them to ensure the 
preservation both of the limestone 
itself and of the color on its decorated 
surfaces. The re-erection of the tomb 
in the Museum was begun in August 
1914 and proceeded steadily till it was 
completed in January 1916. 

In the season of 1912-13 the site 
chosen for work at Thebes was in 
the Asasif, a valley extending down 
toward the cultivated land in the 
desert slope below the temples of Deir 
el-Bahri. Mr. Winlock believed that 
there must certainly be a great cause- 
way leading down to the cultivation 
from the XI Dynasty temple of the 
Mentuhoteps under the cliff adjoining 
the later and more famous shrine of 
Queen Hatshepsut. He began work 
near what should have been the lower 
end of the causeway at the edge of 
what appeared to be a cutting through 
the bed-rock which here appeared on 
the surface. His deduction was proved 
entirely correct for he discovered and 
laid bare for a distance of one hundred 
and forty yards the beautiful white 
limestone north wall of the Mentuho- 
tep causeway. But before clearing the 
wall at the point where the work began 
it was necessary to photograph, study 
and plan nearly one hundred mud- 
brick Ptolemaic tombs dating from 
about 200 B. C. in order to be able to 
destroy them. 

A small but complete set of XII 
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Dynasty jewelry in silver, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli and carnelian was one of the 
interesting incidental finds in the work 
of clearing the causeway. It came from 
a XII Dynasty tomb excavated in the 
face of the causeway-cutting. Another 
important result of the work was the 
discovery of the scanty remains of a 
very large mortuary temple whose 
ground plan Mr. Winlock ingeniously 
restored and which he assigns to the end 
of the XX Dynasty. 

During the following season of 1913- 
14 at Thebes the clearing of the early 
Christian monastery of Epiphanios of 
which mention has already been made 
was brought to completion and in the 
process an unusually complete set of 
writing materials of the late XVIII or 
early XIX Dynasty was found. It 
included a scribe’s palette with black 
ink, four pens and two clean sheets of 
papyrus in a roll. 


THE NORTH PYRAMID AT LISHT 


The excavations at the North Pyra- 
mid at Lisht in 1913 were conducted by 
Mr. Mace and Mr. Lansing and the 
plans and architectural drawings were 
made by Mr. Lindsley F. Hall, a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who became a member of 
the Expedition that season. The area 
which lay immediately south of the 
temple enclosure was cleared laying 
bare a large section of the town which 
had grown up about the ruined pyramid 
a thousand years after the death of its 
builder. This had to be fully planned 
and recorded before the house walls 
were destroyed to get at the XII 
Dynasty tomb pits below. A large 
mastaba tomb was cleared and some 
one hundred and thirty tomb shafts 
investigated. Water interfered very 
much with the work here as it had in the 
chambers of the pyramid itself. 
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THE SoutTH PYRAMID AT LISHr 


Between February and May 1914 
Mr. Lythgoe conducted excavations at 
the South Pyramid at Lisht (Fig. 10), 
assisted during a part of the time by 
Mr. Lansing, and Mr. Hall made the 
plans and drawings. Two small pyra- 
mids were exposed to the north of the 
pyramid temple and under one of them 
four foundation deposits were found at 
the corners, consisting of small pottery 
models of dishes and vases, blue glaze 
beads and in each the skull and some of 
the bones of an ox. A fine mastaba was 
also cleared (Fig. 12) which belonged to 
a great dignitary named Imhotep. 
Around this tomb were a number of 
shafts belonging to the family and 
dependents of this important official. 
All the burials had been plundered in 
antiquity and at the top of one of the 
shafts was found a rope about thirty- 
five feet long which had evidently been 
used by anicent plunderers in descend- 
ing the tomb shafts. It had clearly 
been manufactured on the spot, for it 
wasmade of strips of linen cloth braided 
together, which had been torn from 
mummy wrappings. Close to the tomb 
of Imhotep were found four models of 
divine boats evidently intentionally 
buried against the enclosure wall of the 
mastaba. While in the thickness of the 
mud-brick enclosure wall itself was 
accidentally discovered a little chamber 
containing a very usuaual find. The 
chamber proved to contain two very fine 
royal statuettes (Fig. 11) evidently 
representing King Sesostris I, Imhotep’s 
master as king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the figures being placed in the 
appropriate geographical relation to 
each other. The statuette on the right 
in Fig. 11 is in the Ninth Egyptian 
Room at the Museum. These two 
figures exhibit finer qualities in sculp- 


ture than anything previously known 
from this period of the Middle King- 
dom. 

Before the royal figures in the 
chamber was a miniature shrine ofwood 
with bolted door and within it a small 
alabaster ointment vase. Standing 
upright in the vase was a wooden rod 
almost completely enveloped in linen 
wrappings. Thirty-three short ban- 
dages had been used and within was a 
sort of dummy animal represented with 
head cut off and neck and forelegs 
hanging down. It was then evident 
that this was the only known example 
of the mysterious symbol found with 
Osiris or Anubis on the monuments. 

This remarkable find taken in con- 
junction with the divine boats and the 
equipment of Senebtisi bore out the 
impression gained that in such royal 
cemeteries as those of Lisht and the 
neighboring site of Dahshur the funer- 
rary material differs widely from that 
found in the contemporary provincial 
cemeteries at various places. 

The excavations at Thebes in 1913- 
14 were again at the site of the monas- 
tery of Epiphanios and resulted in the 
completion of the work at this point. 
Messrs. Winlock and Evelyn White 
supervised the work in the field and the 
latter took in hand the Greek inscrip- 
tional material. Mr. Hall prepared the 
maps, plans and drawings and as has 
already been stated the Coptic inscrip- 
tions have been studied by Mr. Walter 
E. Crum. Evidence was obtained to 
fix the date of the foundation of the 
monastery at the beginning of the 
seventh century after Christ and to 
show that it was occupied during the 
following eventful hundred years, the 
period which saw the overthrow of the 
Byzantine power. 

(To be concluded). 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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ART ON THE SCREEN; OR THE FILM OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 


By DupDLEY S. CORLETT 


time to absorb the artistry of 

beautiful scenery or the archaeo- 
logical detail of structures. But on the 
screen the audience is allowed no time 
whatever toeven glance at the perfection 
of the sets in the hurry of the action of 
the picture. Beauty of setting or per- 
fection of detail is lost in the apparent 
necessity of gazing on so-called stars 
twinkling with glycerine tears or ex- 
panding with smiles of vampish wile. 
Scenes of Oriental interest or spectacle 
seem to be deliberately snatched away 
just as one’s desire to see more is 
aroused. Apparently this is necessary 
in order to ‘‘can”’ the intricate plot of a 
novel into the limited space of time 
allowed for the running of a moving 
picture. We have seen sets on which 
time, money and the craft of special 
artists have been lavished in order to 
obtain a hundred per cent of perfection 
in color and detail which, when thrown 
on the screen, scarcely show ten per 
cent of value. 

Hitherto, the producers of film- 
pictures do not seem to have attempted 
to cater for that considerable portion of 
the public who appreciate the higher 
standards of art and beauty. What is 
considered as the “‘paying public,” are 
apparently those who inhabit the ‘‘small 
towns,’’ whose desires seem to demand 
the presentation of melodrama and 
emotion in a setting of superlative 
gorgeousness, regardless of truth or 
culture. On the other hand, the enor- 
mous expense of star-salaries, studio 
expenditure, and the erection of numer- 
ous and costly sets with their elaborate 
furnishings, demand the necessity of 


O* a stage setting, the audience has 
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the producers ensuring a quick and 
large return on their investment. If 
production cost less, perhaps producers 
might be tempted to present more 
often pictures which would satisfy the 
cultured public and, at the same time, 
help to elevate the taste of those who 
inhabit the small towns, even if the 
profits were not on so inflated a scale. 
We have an excellent example in the 
phonograph, by which the standard of 
high-class music has been increased 
amongst all classes of the public. The 
screen has even a greater message for 
the people! 

It would appear, then, that the first 
step towards better pictures is to reduce 
the production cost to reasonable limits. 
And, as the elaborate details of set- 
tings are lost in the hurry of the action, 
it seems that here is an opportunity to 
reduce expenses by either using simpler 
sets which, by appealing to the imagi- 
nation, suggest rather than visualize, 
or by the use of painted scenery. 

It is this latter form which is being 
almost entirely employed by Mr. 
William P. S. Earle in his production 
of the Egyptian film of ‘“Tutankha- 
men.” This is no new conception but 
has already been utilized in many pro- 
ductions, but in a limited degree as the 
upper portions of elaborate sets. 
Hiterto the chief obstacle has been 
caused by the somewhat difficult pro- 
cess of matching up in light, accurate 
proportion and perfect perspective, the 
foreground, against which the action 
takes place, with the painting. Sec- 
ondly, such paintings require specially 
trained artists who understand the 
photographic values of monotones and 
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Copyright, 1923, Wm. P. S. Earle 


A Chapel in the Great Temple. The painting on the rear wall represents the trial before Osiris. Painted on 
cardboard, photographed on film, and the figures double exposed on the dark floor. 


the use of electric lights in the studios 
in regard to the lighting employed in 
the picture. The glass used may be 
of various size, say five feet by three. 
On this is painted in varying tones of 
grey, the scene required, every detail 
being brought forth with minute care 
for exact proportion and perfect per- 
spective, seeing that the result will 
appear on the screen enlarged ten 
times. The painted portions of the 
glass are then backed with an opaque 
black paint. The bottom or the 
center of the glass is left unpainted, 
and through this clear portion of the 
scene the eye of the camera focuses 
onto the remainder of the picture com- 
pleted in the studio. Great care has to 
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be exercised that the actors on the set 
do not move beyond certain limits or 
they will suddenly and mysteriously 
disappear out of the picture. But they 
can be made to appear so as to be 
be moving behind columns, through 
arches and even, by careful calcula- 
tions, to appear as if they were almost 
standing in front of the glass instead of 
twenty feet behind it! 

In this manner the effect of elaborate 
buildings, vast cities or the recon- 
struction of ancient civilizations can 
be obtained at one eighth of the cost 
which would be entailed in having to 
build them. 

Another method which may be used, 
is that called ‘‘double exposure.” In 





A temple pylon decorated with sacred banners. 
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Over the lintel is the famous winged Disc of the Sun repre- 


senting the rise and fall of Life Immortal with the Wings of Peace and Serpent of Wisdom. An example 


of double exposure on a painting. 


this case a small but perfect picture is 
painted on academy-board in the same 
monotones of grey, with certain por- 
tions left in deep shadow. This pic- 
ture is then carefully photographed in 
such a way that no reflected lights ap- 
pear on the negative. he action is 
then performed in strong light against 
a plain black velvet background. This 
film is then superimposed onto the 
shadowed portion of the negative of the 
picture, with the result that the figures 
stand out in action. Great care has to 
be exercised in order to obtain the 
perfect proportion of the figures in 
relation to the painting. This method 


is more restricted in its scope for action 
than the glass. 

One can see at once how vast is the 
field opened up for the production of 
pictures featuring historical stories or 
the pictorial pageants of the Orient 
hitherto curtailed by reason of the 
expense incurred, in creating sets of 
convincing value. The educational 
standard in the portrayal of the tra- 
ditions of the past is enormous, for it 
is by the study of the lessons of past 
civilizations that we can profit most. 
Egypt, as the cradle of civilization, has 
always possessed a fascination for men, 
and the late sensational discoveries 
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In this boudoir scene of the Princess and her attendants as reproduced by the Earle Studios, the life and sur- 
roundings of the early Egyptians become a vivid reality. 


have stimulated this interest to an ex- 
traordinary degree in all classes of the 
public. By a study of the accompany- 
ing pictures, which show both the 
painting on glass and that for double 
exposure, the life and surroundings of 
the early Egyptians become a vivid 
reality. The titanic proportions of the 
temples of the Gods in relation to man 
can be fully realized by those who have 
not been so fortunate as to visit Egypt. 
The artistic beauty with which the 
Egyptians surrounded themselves can 
be appreciated by a truthful re-creation 
of their palaces and villas from the 
actual records they left behind in 
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pictures painted on the walls of temple 
and tomb and descriptions on preserved 
papyrus rolls. The glories of ancient 
Thebes, the proud capital of Egypt 
built four thousand years ago and 
which no following civilization has ever 
rivaled, stands once again on the bank 
of the Nile in all its pristine beauty. 
Surely such pictures must stir the 
imagination of those who live in small 
towns in the West and show them that, 
after all, the old East has much to teach 
the raw West in municipal construction 
and the value of permanent monuments 
which, founded on Faith, stand forever 
as a memorial to the past glory, of man 











amen.”’ 


reflecting the divine guidance of the 
Omnipotent. 

In producing such a screen-picture as 
“Tutankhamen,” the making of the 
various properties for use in the action 
has been greatly assisted by the re- 
productions in the daily papers of the 
finds in the Pharaoh’s tomb. It must 
be remembered that this funerary 
furniture was not specially made for 
the decoration of the tomb, but were 
actually the household goods which 
were in daily use by the departed. It 
was supposed that the Ka, or Double, 
of the dead, remained on earth as long 
as the human body it has occupied 
remained intact. Thus, at the final 
call, the Ka would be enabled to re- 
generate its mortal form to face the 


Copyright. 1923, Wm. P. S. Earle 
The splendor of the royal gardens of ancient Egypt are vividly portrayed in such a screen-picture as ‘‘’Tutankh- 


The scene is painted on glass through a vacant space in which the moving figures are photographed. 


Great Judge. Thus the Double re- 
quired for its astral existence all those 
comforts and necessities to which it had 
been accustomed in its earthly exist- 
ence. Food, drink, clothes, jewels and 
furniture, its work and pastimes, slaves 
and family. In the early dynasties the 
unfortunate slaveswere sacrificed at the 
tomb, in order that their Kas might 
continue to serve their master in the 
Underworld where he sojourned with 
the Gods. Later, this barbarism was 
discontinued, and the familiar clay 
painted figures or ushabati, were sub- 
stituted. Still later it was found more 
lasting to carve or paint these slaves on 
the walls of the tomb. They were 
represented in processions bearing the 
choicest of food and wine, the flesh-pots 
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of which the mummy was wont to 
indulge but which now he must be 
content to watch from out the Sacred 
Eye engraved on the side of this 
sarcophagus. 

Thus from the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen it has been possible to recon- 
struct the actual furnishings of the 
Pharaoh’s palace, the apparel that he 
wore and all the luxuries he daily 
delighted in for pomp of state or 
private indulgence. Again the throne 
of ivory, ebony and gold, carved with 
its bound captives, holds the regal 
figure of a Pharaoh grasping the Em- 
blems of State, Scourge of Punish- 
ment and Crook of Mercy. The fa- 
mous couch of gilded lions once more 
rests tired limbs and painted litters 
carry royalty protected from the 
ardent sun by feathered fans. Repli- 
cas of regal crowns ard jewels set 
with pearl, agate and lazuli, adorn 
modern Americans in whose bodies 
of mortal flesh, for all we know, may 
live again those souls whose vanity 
they satisfied four thousand years ago. 
There are the wigs they wore, for even 
today, the Egyptians are lacking in 
hirsute covering and the dark-eyed 
maidens of the fellaheen adorn their 
scanty locks with braids of wool as 
palpably false as the beards worn by 
the ancient priests. It was the priests 
who were the oracles of the temples and 
a common oath of the day was to 
swear by ‘“‘the false beard of the 
prophet!’ In the temple halls we 
once more see the scribes squatting on 
the floor inscribing their rolls of papyri 
with the mystic hieroglyphics. Down 
the colossal colonnades come _ the 
stately processions of shaven priests 
bearing the sacred standards of the 
Gods, the Ibis of Thoth, Jackal of 
Anubis, Cow of Hathor, and the ani- 
mals symbolizing the attributes of 
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Divinity. They carry the burners of 
precious incense, shake the silvery 
sistra, chant to the solemn thrill of 
harps, till the ceremonies of our own 
cathedrals sink into insignificance be- 
side the splendid homage rendered to 
Ammon-Ra in mighty Karnak, the 
immortal monument to God created 
when the world was young. 

In the building of the sets to match 
up with the paintings, much ingenuity 
had to be employed in the ageing of the 
“‘flats’”’ representing the carved bases 
of pylons or the drums of mighty lotus 
columns. Stencilings of temple carv- 
ings and hieroglyphics had to be high- 
lighted to render them with the appear- 
ance of carved stone. Such an item as 
the correct construction of an ancient 
lock and key calls for much research, 
and the reproduction of the Nilometer 
for careful thought. Although every 
care has been lavished on research and 
workmanship by the artists in charge, 
it must be remembered, that certain 
liberties have to be taken in order to 
obtain effective photographic values, 
the limitations of studio space and the 
difficulty of finding the right types to 
play Oriental parts. But as far as 
possible, the true atmosphere which 
surrounded Tutankhamen when he 
ruled in Egypt, was reconstructed to 
inspire him as he lived again in a 
studio in Hollywood. 

As we said before, he who is cour- 
ageous enough to undertake the pro- 
duction of an independent film with 
artistic merit as the chief object and 
a better moral tone as the theme, has 
a tough proposition before him when 
he approaches the releasing agents. 
Both these and the majority of the big 
theatres are the monopoly of the big 
producing concerns who have their own 
fixed ideas in regard to the popular 
demand. Take, for instance this pro- 
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duction of ‘“Tutankhamen’’. Aftermany 
viscissitudes the release was obtained 
only by the name being changed to 
‘*The Dancer of the Nile,’ and much 
that dealt with the theme of Tutank- 
hamen deleted from the action. Why? 
Because the releasers declared that the 
public were heartily tired of the name 
of Tutankhamen and all concerning 
him. To a certain degree this is cor- 
rect, a vulgar publicity having done 
much to tarnish the brightness of the 
most marvelous discovery in archae- 
ology of the age. But what the re- 
leasers failed to grasp, was that the 
reopening of the tomb and the hoped 
for revelation of that rarest of all dis- 
coveries, the Pharaoh in all his un- 
touched regal splendor, must of neces- 
sity arouse the interest of the whole 
world. So the glory of the Pharaoh’s 
name had to be changed to a sup- 
posedly more popular title dealing with 
a dancer! 

The same with the story. Practically 
all that which dealt with the moral 
struggle of Tutankhamen between the 
proffered strength of the ancient Gods 
of Egypt, backed by the wealth of 
Thebes, and his faith to the Aton sun- 
symbol of Akhnaton, had to be cut out, 
in order that the adventures of the 
dancer might hold the premier place. 
Still the mutilated story as presented 
has much of beauty and interest. We 
see the schemes of the priest of Ammon 
tempting the young Pharaoh to desert 
the ways of peace for those of war; the 
regal bearing of Ankhnespaton, Akh- 
naton’s daughter (whose mummy, per- 
haps, may be found together with that 
of her husband,) and the clash of 
temporal and secular power. The en- 
tanglements of the young Syrian Prince, 
who has come disguised to the Court of 
Egypt, with the dancer, which arouses 
the jealous anger of the Princess. The 
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ever-present anxiety of Egypt over a 
failing flood of the Nile is well ex- 
pressed, and the old form of sacrifice of 
a young girl to appease the River God 
used as the chief dramatic incident. 
The scene of the sacrifice of the 
dancer to the impressive Sobek is one 
of the finest in the film, demonstrating 
in striking fashion to what use the 
painted glass can be used to advantage. 
The actual studio space for this was 
only a few feet, the set consisting of a 
single ‘“‘flat,’’ on which was stenciled 
the hieroglyphics at the base of the 
pedestal of the colossal figure of the 
god. Beneath this lay the crypt where 
the dancer is rendered insensible by use 
of the poisoned amulet before the final 
descent to the crocodiles waiting for 
their meal. From so tragic an end, she 
is saved by the arrival of her Prince and 
the timely rise of the Nile, on whose 
moon-lit waters they sail away to 
Syria, “to live happily ever after.”’ 
The closing of the famous Lasky 
Studios, both in Hollywood and New 
York for two months, may be a sign of 
the times, the beginning of the long 
looked-for change of policy. The ter- 
rific overhead cost of production has 
reached the limit of expenditure. Such 
productions as Cecil de Mille’s ‘‘Adam’s 
Rib” and the new ‘Ten Command- 
ments’”’ passing all record in lavish use 
of costume, sets and crowds, producing 
an overwhelming spectacle to the de- 
triment of art. Pictures such as these 
excite and overwhelm one at the time, 
but are so soon forgotten. Whereas a 
film of a quarter the cost to which time 
and art has been devoted will remain 
in the memory forever. The cost of 
Pola Negri’s sets and costumes in 
‘The Cheat” and ““The Spanish Dancer”’ 
are beyond belief, and, while there is a 
great deal which is exceedingly artistic 
in the photography, the Court cos- 
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tumes and sets are woefully over- 
dressed and painfully vulgarized. 
There must be a radical change if the 
cinematograph industry is ever to rise 
to the level of a national art and insti- 
tution. The murder of classical liter- 
ature in order to make it suit the needs 
of the camera must give place to the 
screen-writer, just as the theatre has 
its specialized play-writers; a higher 
standard of directors encouraged, and 
cooperation between producers and the 
public. 

It has been suggested that the Little 
Theatre movement might well be ap- 
plied to the cinema. There is a vast 
public to whom the present produc- 
tion does not cater, a public demand- 
ing an uplift instead of an insult to its 
intelligence, an artistic treat rather 
than crucified sentiment. Such a the- 
atre would give the independent pro- 
ducer a chance to exhibit his artistic 
productions, the result of careful re- 
search, perfect photography, and the 
best acting together with reasonable 
economy. The star system and the 
terrific overhead expenses would thus 
be eliminated and time expended on 
perfection. The Fairbanks productions 
are an exponent to some extent of this, 
making one or at the most two pictures 
in the year. The ‘Thief of Bagdad,’ 
is an original tale written for the 
screen, and research and time has been 
lavished on the production. Unfor- 
tunately in the hurry of the usual film 
one has no time to appreciate detail of 
costume and set on which often much 
time and money has been spent. Those 
who are lucky enough to be im Cairo 
this year will be able to examine at 
their leisure the marvels of detail in the 
renovated jewels of Tutankhamen in 
the museum. Some of these have 
already been published in the papers, 


and one is astounded at the art dis- 
played, a freedom from convention 
entirely due to the efforts and teachings 
of Akhnaton. The King’s cup of deli- 
cate translucent alabaster, is an ex- 
quisite reproduction of a lotus, the buds 
forming the handle. The gold rings, 
dropped by the robber in his haste to 
fly from what he had perhaps seen in 
the inner shrine when he had the 
temerity to lay his sacrilegious hands 
on the Pharaoh, are astonishing ex- 
amples of the art of the goldsmiths. 
The detail of the work is almost mi- 
croscopic in execution. Here, is a 
wonderful field for such art being 
demonstrated by the film, which, 
thrown on the silver-sheet, allows every 
detail to be enlarged to the fullest 
extent. Coloring has been brought 
to such perfection, though not as yet 
on a commercial basis, that a wonder- 
ful pageant of the Tutankhamen dis- 
coveries might well be presented with 
fascinating effect. 

It was Blavatsky who prophesied 
that the early years of this century 
would see the earth yield many of its 
hidden secrets of the past. Thus 
Egypt, Crete, Mexico and Thibet have 
all revealed in temple and tomb, 
palace and city, the arts and crafts 
of past civilizations from which we 
may learn not only lessons of material 
value, but of spiritual worth. And it 
is these which the cinema has in its 
power to give to the people of all 
nations with wider publicity and more 
vivid effect than by book or by word 
of mouth. From the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen issues not only great marvels 
of forgotten art, but the mighty lesson 
that Art founded on Religion endures 
forever. 


Hollywood, California. 
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THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


By Dr. T. GEorGE ALLEN, Secretary of the Institute. 


HE University of Chicago is now 
"[ ‘indertaking to apply laboratory 

methods of investigation not only 
in the natural but in the social sciences. 
Through the generous cooperation of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., its 
Oriental Institute was organized in 
1919, with Professor James Henry 
Breasted as Director, to provide and 
support a research staff for the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 

All aspects of the Near East as a 
whole interest this new laboratory ; but 
the ancient civilizations, particularly 
those of Egypt and Assyro-Babylonia, 
which represent man’s earliest conquest 
of his environment, make a special 
appeal. Real understanding and sym- 
pathy are best attained by contact with 
actual survivals—documents written 
by these ancient folk and objects they 
have devised and used. A museum, 
therefore, well provided with repre- 
sentative materials adequately dis- 
played, is a prime factor in such study. 
Museum exhibits attain full value 
only as their true nature and their 
chronological place in the historical 
panorama, be it of politics, religion, 
economic organization, technical skill, 
or art, are understood. The struggle 
toward this ideal involves comparative 
studies for which a good library is 
required. To be really accessible, the 
information that has beenprinted about 
previous discoveries or investigations 
must be carefully indexed. So a 
bibliography of the Near East is called 
for, supplemented by notes on unpub- 
lished treasures. 
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But our present information, even if 
completely accessible, would still show 
many gaps. Moreover, first-hand 
knowledge of the lands themselves is 
indispensable to a thorough under- 
standing of the possibilities and motives 
of their inhabitants. Hence new jour- 
neys, both for discovery and for in- 
spiration, remain to be undertaken in 
the Near East. The various activities 
just outlined converge upon our goal: 
the better interpretation of that portion 
of man’s Eastern past out of which his 
Western present has grown. 

The ultimate purpose of the Institute 
is indeed to make possible an account of 
the origins of civilization and the rise of 
the earliest civilized societies—a neg- 
lected stage in the story of humanity 
which lies between the vastly earlier 
stages of man’s development studied by 
the natural scientists and the later 
stages of the human career customarily 
considered as the historian’s proper 
field. 

Having suggested the manysidedness 
of our theory, it is time to tell what is 
really being done in practice. In the 
University organization the Haskell 
Oriental Museum and the Libraries 
were already available. Extensive pur- 
chases by Oriental Institute expeditions 
abroad have made the Museum’s ex- 
hibits more representative (Fig. 1). 
Visits to other collections in America 
are also contributing to the better un- 
derstanding and display of our own. 

Books and periodicals are provided 
through the Libraries. With their 
cooperation, a detailed bibliography of 
the Near East, to facilitate studies in 





Fig. 1. A hall in Haskell Oriental Museum. 





Everything in this hall (except the pyramid model) was purchased 


by the Oriental Institute expedition of 1919-20. 


all directions, is under way. Cards for 
both authors and subjects of books are 
gradually being supplemented by refer- 
ences to articles in periodicals and by 
real bits of information gathered by the 
staff. Since new contributions to our 
knowledge are continually being pub- 
lished or noted, completeness for this 
branch of the Institute work is always 
to be sought, but never achieved. A 
second catalog, parallel in arrangement, 
is covering the resources of the Museum. 
As these include not only originals but 
also reproductions (chiefly photographs 
and lantern slides) of many objects 
owned or located elsewhere, additional 
incentive is furnished for familiarity 


with other collections and with sites 
in Egypt and Hither Asia. 

A general basis for Near East study 
in the University is afforded, then, by 
the Libraries’ books and the Museum’s 
collections, each made accessible and 
interpreted by the Institute’s registers 
and catalogs; while expeditions in the 
Orient, and in America as well, bring 
new contributions of both materials 
and methods. One very important 
addition to knowledge is due to the 
Institute’s expedition of 1919-20, which 
constituted “the first group of non- 
Moslems to cross the Arab state after 
its proclamation.”’ At Salihiyah on the 
Euphrates it had the opportunity in the 
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chapel of an ancient fortress to rescue a 
group of ancient wall paintings (Fig. 5) 
of the first century of our era. These 
paintings prove to be the first known 
antecedents of Byzantine art. They 
were first communicated by the Direc- 
tor to the French Academy at its re- 
quest, and were then published in re- 
liminary form in Volume III (1922) of 
Syria. They are now appearing in 
final form as Volume I of a series of 
Oriental Institute Publications. Another 
result of the same expedition was the 
securing for Haskell Museum of a mag- 
nificent six-sided prism (Fig. 3) which 
contains the Assyrian emperor Senna- 
cherib’s official accounts of his military 
campaigns, including that against King 
Hezekiah of Judah (told from the 
Hebrew side in II Kings 18 and 19). 
This record was written earlier and has 
a better text than the only other copy 
known, the Taylor Prism in the British 
Museum. The document will be 
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Fig. 2. Copying Coffin Texts in the Cairo Museum. The coffins have been ‘‘ knocked down” to make the inscrip- 
tions on their inner surfaces accessible. 


treated by Professor Luckenbill in 
Volume II of the Publications. 

The Oriental Institute has been 
fortunate too in its contacts with other 
institutions in America. Its Secretary 
was enabled through cooperation with 
the Art Institute of Chicago to prepare 
and publish a handbook of the latter’s 
Egyptian collection. Its Director is 
even now studying in the Papyrus 
Edwin Smith (Fig. 6) owned by the 
New York Historical Society the most 
important medical contribution surviv- 
ing from the ancient Orient, an Egyp- 
tian surgeon’s observations and diag- 
noses written in the 17th century B. C. 

Individual items like the foregoing 
suggest the Institute’s breadth of in- 
terests. But more comprehensive un- 
dertakings are also in progress. The 
huge mass of cuneiform inscriptions 
provided by the mounds of Western 
Asia has heretofore had to be inter- 
preted on the basis of dictionaries which 
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Fig. 3. Official record of Sennacherib’s campaigns. 
Including the Assyrian version of the campaign 
against Hezekiah of Judah. 


were really only the card files of de- 
voted individual scholars reduced to 
printed form. With an adequate staff 
and the use of all possible mechanical 
aids, Professor Luckenbill has already 
made substantial progress in the formid- 
able task of completely listing and filing 
all occurrences (including the context) 


of every word in this script, so that a 
dictionary based on all facts observable 
may be produced by the Institute. 
Another far-reaching project is Pro- 
fessor Sprengling’s investigation of 
animal stories in comparative litera- 
ture. Already during the Egyptian 
Empire, thirty-three hundred years 
ago, one finds the traits and habits of 
human kind gently satirized in such 
illustrations as that of the submissive 
cat craving acceptance of a trussed 
goose by a haughty rat comfortably 
seated for the banquet (Fig. 4). The 
stories that went with such early illus- 
trations have perished; but the tales 
reappear in India and, adapted into 
Arabic as the stories of Kalila and 
Dimna, have passed thence through 
scores of later versions into all the great 
literatures of the Occident. Through 
another channel our own Southland has 
received them as the Uncle Remus 
tales. Dr. Sprengling is assembling 
copies of all available Arabic manu- 
scripts of these fascinating inverted 
mirrors of society, so as to work back as 
accurately as may be to their lost 
Indian or other Oriental originals. 
The religious development of ancient 
Egypt has only within the last dozen 
years been envisaged in its true per- 
spective by Professor Breasted. But 
the records which reveal the transition 





Fig. 4. In Topsyturvyland: Cat waiting on a rat. 
Egyptian satire of the 14th century B.C. By cour- 
tesy of the New York Historical Society. 
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Fig. 6 Anancient Egyptian surgeon’s scientific ob- 

servations. A page of the Papyrus Edwin Smith, 

17th century B.C. By courtesy of the New York 

Historical Society. 

from materialistic to moral bases for 
life in the hereafter, the dawning idea 
that the future life is affected by con- 
duct while on earth, have so far received 
relatively little attention. With the 
English scholar, Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, 
and M. Pierre Lacau, Director of the 
Service des Antiquités of Egypt, as 
co-editors, Professor Breasted has 
begun to assemble all the so-called 
“Coffin Texts’? of that momentous 
epoch four thousand years ago. 
Scrawled hastily on the cedar planks 


by very careless scribes, these Middle 
Kingdom aids to immortality need 
careful sorting and comparisons of 
parallel passages. Thus only can one 
learn in detail what the originals from 
which they were copied really said. 
Hundreds of photographs of these 
tantalizing texts have already been 
added to the Museum files. But the 
contrast of weathered ink on age- 
stained planking is so poor that care- 
fully compared hand copies must form 
our main reliance. After spending 
much of last winter working on the 
largest assemblage of inscribed Middle 
Kingdom coffins, that in the Cairo 
Museum, the editors are returning to 
the attack this winter. 

If it had not been for the Coffin Text 
enterprise, the Institute would not have 
had a hand in the investigation of King 
Tutankhamen’s tomb last season. But 
that is another story, as may be seen 
in the next issue of this magazine. 
Considering that this sketch has briefly 
mentioned only the foundation princi- 
ciples and outstanding current interests 
of the Institute, the reader will appre- 
ciate its eagerness for new recruits who 
may be trained to participate in the rich 
harvest of knowledge to be gathered 


from the ancient Near East. 
University of Chicago 
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PERSIAN AND INDIAN MINIATURES 


By L. EARLE ROWE 


RIS has long been a center of 
enthusiastic collecting and her 
salesrooms have repeatedly dis- 
covered to the buying-public works 
of art of the highest quality, brought 
from distant parts of the earth. More- 
over her collectors, possessing, as many 
of them do, the highly desirable sixth 
sense or “‘flair’’, whereby they recog- 
nize merit and quality in whatever 
medium expressed, have several times 
opened the eyes of the world to chap- 
ters of beauty hitherto unknown. To 
their discriminating taste are due the 
discoveries of the Japanese print and 
the Persian miniature, the first in 
Holland and the second in its native 
sphere and Paris. French travelers in 
Persia became interested in the beauties 
of the manuscripts, and later impe- 
cunious Persian noblemen attempted 
in Paris to realize upon some of the 
treasures, which, heretofore, had been 
locked in their libraries. Other minia- 
tures came upon the market which had 
been stolen by irresponsible servants. 
Paris has always been the chief 
buyer, and most examples in public 
and private collections have come 
through that channel. So great has 
been the interest aroused by these 
rare objects that many of the public 
museums in this country have col- 
lected them. The Bostom Museum 
of Fine Arts has acquired entire a 
celebrated French collection; the Me- 
tropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York has a smaller group, and the 
Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence has a well selected series 
illustrating the best periods. Among 
the private collections perhaps the 
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best and most complete is that of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Persia has never been a creator of 
what we know as the major arts of 
sculpture and painting, but her crafts- 
men have been unexcelled in the pro- 
duction of decorated metal-work, pot- 
tery, rugs, rich textiles, leather work 
and miniatures. 

The term miniature painting is ap- 
plied to the illuminations in Persian 
manuscripts, largely no doubt because 
of the extreme delicacy of the work- 
manship. We can better understand 
the meaning of the word in this con- 
nection if we realize that our modern 
miniature had its origin in the decora- 
tion of ancient manuscripts. Minia- 
ture painting, as we know it, is a devel- 
opment of the style of the ninth 
century A. D. This European illu- 
mination consisted of scrolls and flower 
forms, and in the missals and chorals 
the initial letter was emphasized. 
Gradually figures were introduced in 
the area occupied by the initial letter. 
Finally the letter gives way to a small 
carefully painted panel with land- 
scapes and figures, or figures alone. 
From such panels our modern minia- 
tures are developed, first through the 
use of vellum or parchment, and later 
of ivory. Persian miniatures, how- 
ever, are to be compared with the 
earlier examples. 

Persian miniatures in general date 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. During this period the land 
of Iran suffered from several alien 
invasions, but between these it en- 
joyed periods of great productive pros- 
perity. Each of the conquerors added 


a 





Attributed to Rizza Abasi. Persian Early 17th Century. Prince and Dervish beneath tree. 


something to the art as he found it. 
In the early history of Persian minia- 
tures we find the influence of Arabic 
designs and treatment, with scenes 
illustrating books of mechanical devices 
and medicine. Here the figures are 
kept in one plane, with the introduc- 
tion of little or no background, and 
the use of comparatively few colors. 
After the Mongol invasion by Tamer- 
lane and his hosts, the nature of the 
miniature changes. The figures are 
set in a landscape of several planes, the 
costumes, armor and types of faces are 
Mongol in character. Gold is used 
to a greater degree. Chinese elements 
also appear, as in the peculiar shape 
of the clouds. There is a certain 
archaic abstraction and _ simplicity 


about these examples which is de- 
cidedly appealing. 

The great period of Persian minia- 
tures is that of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. After 1499, with 
one brief exception, Persia was free 
from invasion, was independent and 
had opportunity to develop the arts. 
In common with other Oriental lands 
she possessed a characteristic interest 
in bright colors and the ability to use 
them in juxtaposition, with a daring 
and success quite unknown to the 
western world. This is, of course, 
one of the attractions of the oriental 
rug. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the Persian Shahs, Emirs, 
and lesser nobles offered every en- 
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Trial by Fire of Saiawush. Persian, Timurid School, XIVth Century. 
R. I. School of Design, Providence. 


couragement to the arts. As true 
bibliophiles they were especially fond 
of acquiring libraries of manuscripts 
distinguished alike for the richness of 
their illustrations and for the beauty 
of their calligraphy. Both arts were 
highly developed, but nowhere can 
such examples of calligraphy be found 
save among the Arabs of Egypt, the 
Chinese or the Japanese. A page of 
a book written in Cufic or Nestalik 
script is a work of art in itself, and 
when supplemented by the paintings 
of a great artist has unexcelled 
beauty. The master of calligraphy and 
the master painter both received the 
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highest patronage in the Mohammedan 
world. ‘This included a living at the 
court of an Emir or a Shah, and rich 
rewards for their work.”j}When the 
joint production of the two was further 
enriched by a binding of leather, 
decorated with cut-design or “blind- 
pressing,” the volume was one to 
delight any collector. 

With such a demand for miniatures 
it was natural that famous masters 
should develop whose styles influenced 
entire schools. The most celebrated 
of these was Bihzad (about 1460 to 
1525) who was noted for refinement 
of composition and line. In his treat- 





Prince under Maple Tree. Persian Miniature. 
Signed Behzad, about 1500. 


ment of color he was masterly and his 
miniatures seem to have almost the 
richness of jewels. Following him are 
Shah Mohamed and many others. 
In the hands of Riza Abbasi (17th 
century) color emphasis is laid aside 
and the beauty of the graceful flowing 
line is brought out. While ‘miniatures 
were produced after his day the art 
no longer conforms to the artistic 
standards of the best periods, and 
from this time on interest is trans- 
ferred to India. 

A comparison of Western mediaeval 
books with those of Persia shows the 
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similarity in decorative elements used, 
while revealing the utterly different 
character of the two races. The scroll 
forms which were used in the margins 
of manuscripts produced in Europe are, 
in the hands of Persian painters, mira- 
cles of dainty designs in intricate 
pattern, while the animal forms are 
treated with greater realism and more 
feeling for design. The actual illus- 
trations of text are given greater im- 
portance in Persian manuscripts, often 
occupying a whole page and sometimes 
two. 

A survey of Persian miniatures neces- 
sarily involves a mention of the 
national love of stories and poetry, and 
a word about some of the principal 
works illustrated. It must be re- 
membered that Persia existed long 
before the Mohamedan conquest. Pre- 
vious to that date there had been a 
literature which in spirit continued 
that of the Sassanian court. This was 
checked for a time by the Arab con- 
quest, which imposed the religion of 
Islam and Arabic calligraphy, but soon 
developed amazingly, especially in the 
field of poetry. 

The most famous of Persian poets 
was Firdusi, whose work the “Shah 
Nemeh” or “Book of Kings’’ was 
written in the tenth century. This 
monumental work in sixty thousand 
couplets gives a survey of Persian 
history, from the legendary origin of 
Persia about 3600 B. C. to about 
641 A. D. In it, semi-mythological 
heroes pass through adventures the 
picturesque and imaginative nature 
of which is very appealing to the 
Persian. Of these heroes the greatest 
favorite was Rustem, and his mighty 
deeds are emphasized in story and 
miniature. Firdusi also wrote the love- 
poem of Yusuf and Zulaikha. Both of 
these tales were repeatedly copied and 
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Page with gold decoration on margins from a 16th century Persian manuscript (calli- 4 
graphy attributed to Mir Ali el Katib of Meshed). The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Painted by Mirak from a Khamsah by Nizami. 


script in Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


King Khusrav seated on his throne. 
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illustrated for the wealthy Persian 
lovers of books. Many other poets 
and authors might be mentioned, es- 
pecially Nizami, Rumi, Hafiz and Sadi. 
It is sufficient to point out that the 
Persian artist had at hand a wealth of 
literature which fired his imagination 
and called forth his genius. 

With the increasing rarity of Persian 
miniatures of first quality on the 
market comes the discovery of the 
interesting miniatures of India. The 
two most important groups are those 
of the Mughal Emperors at Delhi and 
Lahore and the Rajput painting of 
Rajputana and the foothills of the 
Himalayas in the Punjab. The Mug- 
hal princes invited artists from Persia, 
especially of the school of Herat, and 
so the miniatures produced under their 
patronage were Indo-Persian in char- 
acter. It must be remembered that 
India had for centuries possessed a 
school of painting, chiefly concerned 
with wall-decoration and drawings, 
and dating back at least to the period 
of the Ajanta caves. The Mughal 
work is pictorial and full of rich color; 
the scenes represented are those of the 
court, battles, amusements, hunting 
and love. Landscape and perspective 
are introduced, and the later ones 
show European influence in this re- 
spect. Interesting as these are, the 
student soon tires of them and turns to 
Rajput painting with considerable re- 
lief. Here he finds true Hindu art in 
its later expression. The subjects 
chosen are usually Brahman, with fre- 
quent use of the stories of Krishna and 
his adventures, and of scenes which 
symbolize music. The drawings are 
masterly and differ from the Persian 
miniatures in that they were not made 
as book illustrations but as portfolio 
studies or as sketches for wall decora- 
tion. In many cases the drawing has 





Recitation of Poems to the accompaniment of 

music. From the Masnaw of Rumi, a manuscript 

in Metropolitan Museum of Art. Persian, late 
15th Century. 


been only partially colored, and left in 
an unfinished state. In some instances 
the color is very positive, and used in 
broad masses. 

With Rajput painting the occidental 
mind enjoys the distinctly Indian char- 
acteristics, and the drawing and color, 
but finds difficulty in understanding 
and appreciating the symbolism and 
religious feeling which means so much 
to those for whom the paintings were 
created. In the case of Persian minia- 
tures, however, the color scheme, the 
wealth of imagination and the charm 
of the East are nearer to our own ex- 
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Attributed to Behzad. Man- 


Persian Miniature. 
uscript poems by Sheikh Sadi Talek. 


perience and thus more readily under- 
stood, even though the identification 
of the subject is often uncertain. 

Aside from the miniatures we have 
mentioned so far, there are two im- 
portant classes, the portrait drawings 
especially those made in India which 
show an analysis of character, a mas- 
tery of line, and a spirit comparable 
with the best in European art, and the 
superb drawings of animals which are 
both of Persian and Indian origin. 
These are not only masterpieces from 
a technical point of view, but show 
remarkable observation on the part of 
the artist. 
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The painting of Persia and India has 
come to a weary world as a fresh 
inspiration in its revelation of new 
possibilities in expression and the use 
of color. Its message has had an effect 
which is widespread. It has put new 
spirit into the dance and music, has 
affected designs of dress; has _ pro- 
foundly influenced the stage both in 
lighting effects and scenery, has opened 
a new field to the drama, and above 
all, has been a source of new hope for 
the decorative arts in all their applied 
branches. Some of this interest will 
pass as fashions change, but much 
will remain of genuine appreciation and 
interest, and there will always be a 
demand among collectors for those 
examples which best pleased the book- 
lovers of Persia, and the patrons of 
art in Rajputana. 








Gor Hunt- 
ing. From the Bahrum-amah in a Quintet of 
Nizami. Persian School of Bihzad, late XV 
Century. Original in Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. 
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‘“‘Kinc FERDINAND.” Life size wood carving. By Pedro de Mena. 








In Granada Cathedral. 




















GLIMPSES OF SPAIN; ITS CATHEDRALS 
AND HISTORY 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM 


LTHOUGH summer is not a 
season to be recommended for 
travel in Spain, it has some ad- 

vantages. One of them is the oppor- 
tunity to attend the Fiesta of St. 
James, the patron saint of Spain, a 
church festival held on July 25th in the 
cathedral city of Santiago, where ac- 
cording to tradition the final resting 
place of the bones of this apostle were 
revealed to Bishop Theodimir of the 
ninth century in a vision. 

The cathedral of Santiago, which is 
the Spanish name for Saint James, is 
one of the most beautiful, as Seville in 
the south is the largest, of the many 
such monuments of Spain’s past 
grandeur, for to-day the entire coun- 
try seems almost an arid desert, at 
least in summer-time. The town of 
Santiago numbers only about 16,000 
people, but during the week of the 
Fiesta nearly 100,000 will crowd in 
there, and the principal celebration 
of the event so important to Spanish 
faith includes elaberate fireworks on 
the eve of the Saint’s day, and a special 
pontifical high mass at ten o’clock on 
the following morning, when as many 
of the visitors as possible throng the 
Cathedral, which has a wealth of inter- 
esting features, and is the chief of the 
early Romanesque cathedrals. 

Santiago is quaint and interesting, 
and has several other ancient churches, 
including that of Santa Susanna, dating 
from the twelfth century and situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the large 
public market, hence well attended by 
market people, who drop in during the 
day to pray devoutly there. 

Probably no one who visits Spain 
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would care to miss Granada, with its 
romantic past, though even by the mod- 
ern railways, which are said to have 
improved much in the past ten years, 
it is a long journey of nearly twenty- 
four hours from Madrid. So much 
attention is usually given to the Al- 
hambra that one is likely to forget 
other features nearly as interesting, 
and perhaps equally important to 
history. The Cathedral of Granada, 
dedicated to Santa Maria de la Encar- 
nacion, in the early sixteenth century, 
was decorated by Alonso Cano, who 
was both painter and sculptor. Some 
of his graceful Madonnas might almost 
be mistaken for examples of Murillo. 
The large Chapel, or Capilla Mayor, 
of Granada Cathedral is almost a 
museum of antiquities, two of which 
are extraordinary carved life-size fig- 
ures of the “Catholic Kings,’’ as Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella chose to be called. 
These remarkable old portraits, in 
wood, by Pedro de Mena and Medrano, 
were executed about 1677, and serve to 
remind us that in the Royal Chapel 
adjoining are the tombs of these mon- 
archs, who financed Columbus’ expedi- 
tion of nearly two hundred years earlier. 
One of the modern Spanish painters, 
Francisco Pradilla, who was born in 
1847, has depicted an eventful moment 
in the career of the Catholic Kings, 
when the last of the Moors surrend- 
ered Granada to them. All three 
monarchs are mounted, and Queen 
Isabella is on a white palfrey. 
Subsequently the triumphal return 
of Columbus made Ferdinand and 
Isabella even more famous, and Seville 
was the city which received him at 
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Santiago Cathedral. 


that time, and there to-day, in Spain’s 
largest cathedral, is the tomb of Co- 
lumbus, which was brought here from 
Havana in 1899. It is an imposing 
monument, with a marble base, which 
supports four allegorical figures in 
bronze, representing the four king- 
doms, Castile, Aragon, Le6n, and Na- 
varre, bearing the sarcophagus with 
the remains of the explorer. 

Besides the Cathedral of Seville 
stands the lovely Giralda tower, sur- 
mounted by a weather vane with an 
armed female figure bearing a shield 
and weighing more than a ton, yet 
always pointing the wind. This 
beautiful Moorish monument is men- 
tioned, along with many other like 
curiosities, in Cervantes’ “Don Quix- 
ote,’ a book which may be read with 
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more enjoyment than almost any other 
while traveling in Spain. The parks of 
Seville and the tall Columbus monu- 
ment are other attractions, but to the 
Spaniard Seville is still more dear for 
its gigantic Plaza de Toros, or Bull 
Ring, seating 14,000, of the same size as 
that in Madrid. 

Tourists will be disappointed in find- 
ing no important cathedral in the 
Spanish capital, which is a more 
modern city than the age of cathedral 
building. However, two interesting 
excursions among others may be made 
from Madrid, to visit Toledo with its 
celebrated cathedral, and the Escorial, 
or final resting place of the Spanish 
monarchs. 

Besides the cathedral in Toledo, 
which was formerly an important 
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“‘SURRENDER OF GRANADA BY THE Last Moor.” By Francisco Pradilla. The “Catholic Kings,’ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, on horseback. 


Moorish stronghold, one sees the old 
house of El Greco, a Spanish painter, 
who died there in 1614, and who has 
been called the ‘father of impression- 
ism,” with the Greco museum nearby. 
The Alcazar, or city fortress, which 
occupies a height and is now a soldiers’ 
barracks, was the site of a one-time 
Roman camp, and was similarly occu- 
pied by the Visigoths. 

The Escorial, which is in the opposite 
direction from Madrid, also possesses 
several of El Greco’s works in its 
gallery and Cathedral. It is situated 
on a natural height, which gives the 
impression of a fortification. The 
Escorial itself is a royal monastery, 
dedicated to St. Lawrence and built in 
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the form of a gridiron, which is the 
symbol of his martyrdom. He was a 
Spanish saint, and it was during the 
battle of St. Quentin in 1557 that Philip 
II vowed to build this memorial to St. 
Lawrence. 

It is an impressive moment in visiting 
the Escorial to enter the apartments of 
Philip II and see them quite undis- 
turbed to-day, with furnishings and 
books much as he left them nearly 400 
years ago. One of the antiquities is a 
device illustrating the revolution of the 
earth and moon, with their relation to 
the sun and solar system, as enunciated 
by Galileo. 

In Cordoba one finds a number of 
other interests besides the Mezquita, 
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which was formerly a Moorish mosque 
and stiil preserves 860 original columns 
striped in red and white, a fantastic, 
though by no means unpleasing, decora- 
tion for a solemn cathedral. The 
Provincial Museum here has excellent 
examples of the leading Spanish 
painters, Velasquez, Murillo, El Greco, 
Goya, and others, besides pictures irom 
the Italian school, an indication of the 
wealth formerly centering here. 

The old streets of Cordoba are 
peculiarly narrow, with buildings close 
on either side, and here, as in other 
Spanish cities, a very evident design 
has been used in their direction so as to 
exclude the hot sunlight of summer in 
“sunny Spain,’ which would make 
even a short walk through the city 
almost unbearable but for the grateful 
shade of the high buildings above the 
narrow ways. They offer picturesque 
scenes for the painter. 

The Spanish are very cordial to 
visiting Americans. Sefior Fernando 
Alvarez de Sotomayor, director of the 
Prado gallery in Madrid, agreed to 
write two articles for “‘Art and Archae- 
ology’’ on the paintings and the 
antiquities of his great museum. One 
of Sefior de Sotomayor’s own pictures 
has recently been exhibited at the 
Corcoran Gallery here, in a collection 
of sixty European modern painters, 
brought to America by the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh. 

Don Mario de la Mata, of Madrid, 
has one of the finest modern private 
collections in Spain, and since he was a 
friend of the former American ambas- 
sador, Dr. William Miller Collier, as 
well as of the present incumbent, he 
welcomes visitors from Washington, to 
whom he likes to show his remarkable 
collection, which occupies his entire 
house and forms a veritable gallery of 
works by Goya, Mufioz, Degrain, So- 
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rolla, and other late Spanish mas- 
ters. 

At Sefior de la Mata’s suggestion, 
the Senate Hall was visited, to see the 
large painting there, “Los Puritanos,”’ 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth, representing them kneeling 
in prayer, a theme somewhat incon- 
gruous in Catholic Spain. 

Don Ramon Peris de Navarro, a 
modern Spanish painter of to-day, a 
native of Valencia, which was Sorolla’s 
birthplace, was also very helpful in 
showing the art collections of Madrid 
not usually accessible to travelers, 
as well as some of the parks, lovely 
even in the heat of summer. 

The death of the most famous of 
modern Spanish painters, Joaquin Bas- 
tida de Sorolla, occurred in Madrid 
during the week of the writer’s visit 
there, and disappointed the fond hope 
of a personal visit at his studio. Al- 
though the Spaniards had never before 
acclaimed Sorolla so enthusiastically as 
he was received in America and other 
countries, at this time the Spanish 
newspapers outdid one another in eu- 
logies of his career, illustrated with 
many striking reproductions and photo- 
graphs. Thanks to the generosity of 
Archer Milton Huntington, Esq., of 
New York, founder of the Hispanic 
Museum, a number of Sorolla’s best 
canvases are owned and exhibited 
there. Sefior Don de la Mata of 
Madrid has several others, including 
“The Paris Boulevard,” an important 
one which marked the turning point in 
the artist’s career, for it was with the ex- 
hibition of this picture in the ParisSalon 
that he became so widely famous. — 

There is so much in Spain to study 
and enjoy that a brief visit serves to 
intensify one’s desire to return there 
for a much longer stay. 

George Washington University. 
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king on a throne under a canopy. 


of Behram 
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Daz, school of Akbar. 











Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures 


























ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


TO PROFESSOR HILL, OF ATHENS 
THE AMERICAN ACROPOLITAN 


ENTELIC-WHITE, AS IN THE DAYS OF PERICLES, 
P THE PARTHENON IN ALL ITS PERFECT GLORY STANDS, 
ITS EVERY STONE RESTORED, NOT BY THE WORKMAN’S HANDS 
BUT BY THE QUIET SCHOLAR’S MAGIC MASONRIES. 


JOHN H. FINLEY 


ATHENS 
TULY 4, 1993 


Famous Marathon Inscription Now in America 


HE Marathonian inscription, recently presented with great ceremony 
by Dr. John H. Finley to New York University, was published, not 
long after its discovery, in the “Bulletin de Correspondance Hellen- 
ique”’ (vol. 3), 1879 (p. 200) by M. A. Hauvette-Bisnault. He reads: 


IIPOBAAIZIOZ 
EAIIINH2 
EAUINIKOYT 
IIPOBAAIZIOZ 
ETNIKOZ 
EATIINIKOT 
ITPOBAAIZIOZ 





Lines 2-3-4 are reported well cut, lines 1-5—6-7 rather carelessly cut. This would indicate 
that the stele was set up for Elpines and his brother Eunikos’ name added later. Dimensions 
of the stele are given as 1.36 m. by .73 m. by .87 m. ‘ 

The stele constitutes part of the evidence for the location of the deme Probalinthos, which 
was a member of the very ancient Marathonian Tetrapolis, the other demes being Marathon 
itself, north of Probalinthos, Trikorythos, north of Marathon, all near the sea, and Oenoe, farther 
inland. This confederacy of four cities, ceased to be politically significant presumably when 
Theseus unified Attica, but it continued for centuries as a religious confederation, having its 
archon and four hieropoioi (one for each village). In the middle of the IV century B. C. their 
archon was Lysanias, son of Kallias of Trikorythos, and the Hieropoioi Phanodéros of Marathon, 
Melanopos the Trikorysian, Phonokles of Oenoe and Antikrates the Probalisian. They made 
a dedication to Dionysos: the wine of Marathon is excellent to this day. Elpines and Eunikos 
are thought to have flourished between 350 B. C. and 300 B. C. 


American School at Athens Notes 


Actual work on the Gennadius Library building was begun on September 1, four days after 
the arrival in Athens of the Supervising Architect, Mr. W. Stuart Thompson. The first delivery 
of marble was made on September 24. The cutting of the marble is done on the grounds, and 
the finished marble is laid as soon as it is ready. The rate of progress of the building depends 
entirely upon the promptness of the contractors in delivering the marble. On November 1 the 
building was up to the level of the first floor and the concrete floors of the main hall had been laid. 
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Mr. Thompson has over eighty men on his payroll, and he estimates that some three hundred 
workmen are being given employment in connection with the Gennadeion. A considerable 
number of these are refugees from Asia Minor. The Metaxas revolution, which was speedily 
put down, caused no stoppage of work on the building. 


Miss Hetty Goldman has resumed this autumn the excavation of Halae in Opuntian Locris, 
where she and Miss Alice Leslie Walker conducted a successful excavation some years ago. 


While the good weather lasts in the autumn, the School visits the more important sites in 
Central and Southern Greece, reserving the study of Athens and its environs and the formal 
lecture-courses until the winter. The Northern Trip occupied sixteen days, from October 5 
to 21, and was made in Ford cars. The itinerary included Eleutherae, Plataea, Thebes; Thes- 
piae, Leuctra, Thisbe; Gla, Acraephia, Ptoon; Haliartus, Coronea, Orchomenos; St. Luke’s 
Monastery; Levadia, Chaeronea, Atalante, Thermopylae, Lamia; Gravia, Amphissa; Delphi; 
Lilaea, Amphiclea, Tithorea; Rhitsona, Chalcis, Aulis, Eretria; Tanagra, Decelea. A full day 
was spent in Thebes, and three days at Delphi. 

The Southern Trip, to occupy eighteen days, was delayed a few days by the revolution, but 
probably was completed during November. The company being larger, the camion was used. 
The itinerary as planned was: Athens, Tripolis; Andritsaina via Dimitsana and Karytaina; 
Bassae; Megalopolis, Lycosura; Messene, Mt. Ithome, Kalamata; Langada Pass to Sparta; 
Mistra, Vaphio, Amyclae, Tegea; Mantinea, Orchomenos; Argos, Tiryns, Nauplia; Argive 
Heraeum, Mycenze; Nemea, St. Basil, Corinth, Sicyon. If the roads permit, Pylos and Sphac- 
teria were also to be visited. 

Toward the end of November Professor Buck will begin his lectures on Epigraphy and Dr. 
Blegen on Pottery and the Topography of Athens. There will be weekly excursions to near-by 
sites in Attica. 


Professor R. C. Flickinger of Northwestern University and Mrs. Flickinger are spending 
the autumn in Greece. Professor Flickinger is devoting himself in particular to the study of the 
Greek Theatre. He is living at the School Annex. 


School of Classical Studies, American Academy in Rome. 


The work of the School began October 3, with seventeen students registered, of whom three are 
fellows of the Academy, four hold fellowships from American Universities, six are graduates of 
American colleges, and four are visitors, three being University professors. A varied program has 
been offered, including topography, sculpture, vases, Etrurian archaeology, and Latin inscriptions. 
Trips have been made to Cervetri, where Professor Mengarelli interpreted the recent excavations, 
and to Corneto where Professor Cultrera took the students through the newly-arranged Etrurian 
Museum. 


American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 


The Director, Dr. W. F. Albright, has recently reported some interesting discoveries in Pales- 
tine, including an undisturbed tomb in the Kedron Valley, which contained about a score of 
ossuaries, many of which have inscriptions with names and genealogies, indicating that the 
family flourished about the time of Christ. This is a valuable addition to the history of the New 
Testament period. Also a beautiful sarcophagus has been found just northeast of Caesarea, the 
front side of which represents a combat between Greeks and Amazons. Dr. Macalister has 
uncovered three strata in his excavation in Jerusalem,—a late Byzantine, a Roman and a late 
Hellenistic, and finds of interest to Biblical students are daily expected. 

Professor Albert T. Clay and Dr. and Mrs. Edgar L. Hewett, after several weeks visit to the 
School in Jerusalem, are now in Mesopotamia, where the American School in Bagdad was formally 
organized, and have since been visiting archaeological sites with a view to future excavation. 
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Reopening of the Tomb of Tutankhamen 


The daily papers have kept our readers fully informed of the various steps in the reopening of 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb since November 2nd—the clearing of the antechamber, the removing of the 
partition wall between the antechamber and the great shrine, and the dismantling of the outer- 
most of the series of wooden shells under which the Pharaoh’s mummy is believed to lie. Medical 
science will be employed, when the mummy is actually found, to ascertain the appearance, age 
and health of Tutankhamen. Sir Archibald Reid, of the Royal Society of Medicine, will make a 
radiographic examination of the mummy in collaboration with Dr. Derry of the Kasreleini hospital 
of Cairo, reputed to be the greatest living expert on mummies. 

Both the Christmas issue and the New Year issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY are devoted chiefly 
to Egypt. Inthe January Number Professor Breasted of the University of Chicago will contribute 
‘‘Some Experiences at the Tomb of Tutankhamen,”’ Dr. Bull will complete his account of the work 
of the Metropolitan Museum in Egypt”; and Dr. Kate Denny McKnight of Vassar College, will 
describe ‘‘ The Persistence of Egyptian Traditions in Art and Religion after the Pharaohs.”’ All 
three articles are profusely illustrated. Advance orders for this Egyptian Number should be at 
once filed. Address ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C. 


Seventieth Birthday Anniversary of Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld 


The German Archaeological Institute has planned an appropriate celebration of the seventieth 
birthday anniversary of Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld, which will occur December 26, 1923, by presenting 
him a sum of money for the completion of his scientific work. Dr. Dérpfeld’s contributions to 
archaeological discoveries in Greek lands and his inspiring influence on American, as well as foreign 
students, at Athens, have linked his name for all time with the history of classical archaeology, 
and many American scholars will doubtless wish to contribute to this fund. Contributions may be 
sent to Professor P. V. C. Baur, 166 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


The twenty-fifth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America will be held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Association at Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
December 27-29, 1923. The forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Council of the Institute will be 
held Thursday morning, December 27, at 11:30 o'clock. 


“The Madonna of the Blue Veil”’ 


The eternal mystery and sacred nature of motherhood are charmingly and impressively portrayed 
in our cover picture, “The Madonna of the Blue Veil’? by Mr. E. Hodgson Smart, the British 
artist whose portraits of the late President Harding, General Pershing, Marshal Foch and other 
celebrities have occasioned so much favorable comment. 

The painting is characterized by the genuine simplicity which charms and inspires by its 
unaffected truthfulness. A veil, of a delicate blue, whence the title of the composition is partially 
derived, serves as a mantle for the Madonna and a partial covering for the infant. The Madonna, 
seated, holds the babe in her left arm with a protective clasp while with her right hand she has 
removed the veil, exposing the babe, which with eyes of wonder and trust beholds its mother. 
Her face shows not only tenderness and love for the child but a serious appreciation of the respon- 
sibility involved in the great charge given to her. The dark background enhances the brilliancy 
of the radiant light which envelops the figures. ‘The mystically inclined, viewing the picture, 
would note the symbolical value of the principal colors, the blue of the mantle denoting devotion 
and the purple hue of the skirt symbolizing spirituality. Exhibited, together with other works 
of Mr. Smart, at the National Gallery the picture was highly praised, some enthusiastic art 
connoisseurs declaring it to be the best Madonna ever painted. 

Mr. Smart has been a number of years in America and his previous travels, embracing almost 
every country in Europe, make a cosmopolitan subject particularly suitable for the expression of 
his talents. Although ‘“‘The Madonna of the Blue Veil’’ cannot be classified as an allegorical 
composition, one must in considering it bear in mind Mr. Smart’s expressed desire to do allegorical 
work; portraiture, with the wide experience of the world which it gives, being considered as a 
necessary step toward this end. 

HERBERT ALVIN STAGGE. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


1. A Short History of the Egyptian People, 
by E. A. Wallis Budge. London and New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

2. The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. London and New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

3. The Book of the Dead. An English trans- 
lation with introduction, notes, etc. By Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge. 2nd edition revised and enlarged. 
London and New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1923. 

4. Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 


By E. A. Wallis Budge. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1922. 

5. Tutankhamen: Amenism, Altenism and 
Egyptian Monotheism. By Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1923. 

These five books by Sir Wallis Budge, 


Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum (the first two re- 
printed from the 1914 editions), are but a 
partial list of the vast array of works on every 
branch of Egyptology that have appeared since 
the discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb attracted 
world attention to everything Egyptian. 
Taken together, they constitute an admirable 
introduction to this field on the part of the 
general reader. The Short History of the 
Egyptian People is devoted to a description of 
the Ancient Egyptians, and of their country, 
and gives the principal facts of their history. 
The Literature of the Egyptians presents a 
short series of specimens of Egyptian lore in all 
the great periods of literary activity and is the 
first attempt made to place before the reader a 
summary of the principal contents of Egyptian 
Literature in a handy and popular form. The 
Look of the Dead, the great national funeral 
work of Egypt, has a mysterious sound to the 
public, and is here elucidated for the first time 
in an intelligent form, being a translation with 
notes and explanatory illustrations of a repre- 
sentative collection of Egyptian hymns and 
religious texts from inscriptions on tombs and 
sarcophagi, coffins and funeral stelae, papyri 
and amulets, that were intended to instruct the 
dead on their long journey. Easy Lessons in 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics brings a knowledge of 
the language and script of Egypt within the 
reach of any one who has the patience to 
decipher the examples so attractively presented 
under the guidance of the author. Tutankh- 


amen: Amenism, Atenism and Egyptian 
Monotheism is of especial value in explaining 
the cults of Amen, Aten, and Egyptian 
Monotheism, which have been so frequently 
misrepresented in the efforts to explain why 
Tutankhamen gave up the worship of Aten, 
proclaimed by his father-in-law Akhnaton, at 
Tell-el-Amarna, and returned to the worship 
of Amen at Thebes. 
M. C. 


Tutankhamen and the Discoverery of His 
Tomb. By G. Elliot Smith. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1923. 


This little manual is one of the most authori- 
tative and at the same time most readable of 
the many books that have appeared since the 
opening of Tutankhamen’s Tomb. It de- 
votes itself primarily to the task of interpreting 
the deeper meaning of those Egyptian beliefs 
which found such brilliant expression in the 
luxuriously extravagant equipment of his 
tomb. After an introductory chapter of an 
historical nature, the author discusses the ex- 
ploration of the Theban Tombs of the Kings, 
tells what is known of Tutankhamen and then 
dwells on the significance of the discoveries so 
far made—the furniture, the alabaster vases, 
the statues—the Egyptian belief in immortality 
as exemplified in the effort to perpetuate the 
body by embalming and by surrounding the 
dead Pharaoh with all the objects that were 
dear to him in life. The explanation of the 
cultural significance of the funerary equipment 
as providing the means of “getting to heaven”’ 
is of especial importance. Thus the three cere- 
monial couches, one representing the Celestial 
Cow, Hathor, the second, the same goddess in 
her lioness form, and the third, Tanert, the 
hippopotamus goddess, who was the divine 
midwife, another representative of the Great 
Mother Hathor, giver of life and immortality— 
symbolize the transference of the dead to the 
celestial regions and the conferring of immor- 
tality and deification upon them. This study 
of the couches gives us a glimpse into the rich- 
ness of symbolic expression pervading the 
Egyptian cult of the dead. The book must 
be read from cover to cover if one wishes to 
appraise the significance of the finds. 

M. C. 
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Monuments of the Early Church. By Walter 
Lowrie, M. A., Late Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923. $2.50. 


Among the astounding exploits that marked 
the busy career of Sherlock Holmes the incident 
is recorded in which his confréres asked him if 
he had any observations to impart on the case 
in hand. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the great detective, as 
he was stepping into his carriage to go some- 
where else, ‘‘I call to your attention the singu- 
lar behaviour of the dog.’’ ‘‘But the dog did 
nothing at all,’’ protested Inspector Gregory. 
‘That was the singular behaviour of the dog,” 
remarked the sage. 

The truly remarkable behaviour of the dog 
that I presume to point out is that, so far as 
those responsible for the publication of this 
book are aware, he has not barked for the long 
period of twenty-two years. Mr. Lowrie 
dated his book in April, 1901, at Princeton, and 
it was published in October of that year. The 
book that forms the subject of this notice is 
the very same book that was published first in 
1901. It is the same book word for word, page 
for page, adorned with the same illustrations, 
and no other. It is, in short, a reprint. 

The circumstance is so unusual that it can- 
not pass without remark. The publishers 
doubtless have their reasons. I decline to do 
their thinking for them. I simply observe that 
it is well nigh unheard of to reprint a book, even 
a handbook, that reviews the data of a pro- 
gressive science without making an attempt to 
bring the book up to date. The reasonable 
exception to this is the case of a literary or 
scientific curiosity. Mr. Lowrie’s book is not a 
curiosity—that is, it has not been so regarded 
up to present date. On the contrary, it is a 
particularly able description of the abundant 
archaeological remains of the first six centuries 
of Christianity as known to scholars in the year 
1901. The pages are graced by a literary style 
that is as clear as it is distinctive, and the pene- 
trating observations and criticisms of the 
author serve both to instruct the reader and to 
stimulate his interest in a period in the history 
of art about which little is popularly known. 
Furthermore, the book remains today the only 
authoritative work in English, of a general 
character, in this field. For this reason it is all 
the more to be regretted that the publishers 
did not take advantage of the opportunity to 
issue a new edition that would inform the 
readers of at least some of the achievements of 
the science of Christian Archaeology during the 
past twenty-two years. For the dog has 
barked, and barked loudly. 

CLARI. D. LAMBERTON. 
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Rembrandt's Paintings, with an essay on his 
life and work. By D. S. Meldrum. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $25.00. 


The author of this most complete work 
sketches briefly the political history of the 
Netherlands in the opening chapter, as in 
Rembrandt’s birth-year, 1606, there began 
negotiations for the armistice of twelve years 
which ended the first stage of the struggle of 
the new republic. 

That Rembrandt was not the child of 
poverty, but the son of a well-to-do small 
burgher family, his father a miller of Leyden, 
does not lessen the marvel of his talent, or the 
mystery of his brilliant work. When he was 
fourteen, he was studying Latin literature at 
the university, but he only cared for drawing. 

He soon left the university to go into the 
studio of Jakob van Swanenburch for the three 
years apprenticeship, then to Amsterdam, to 
study under Lastman. Here ten years later he 
painted his first corporation picture the “ Les- 
son in Anatomy,” which took Amsterdam by 
storm. 

In 1634 he married Saskia van Uylenborch, 
and as she was of patrician family with some 
fortune, fashion and pupils crowded to his 
studio. He painted at least eighteen portraits 
of Saskia and she appears in many of his 
compositions. 

Amsterdam had become a rich and prosper- 
ous city, after the long struggle with Spain and 
great attention was given to the arts, and not 
only were portraits commissioned, but pictures 
for the decoration of the house were in demand, 
so then began the golden period of Rem- 
brandt’s life. Portraiture was the favorite and 
characteristic form of his painting. Often his 
subjects were presented in artificial and some- 
times fantastic attire and trappings. 

Then there were his lovely landscapes, (seen 
in special beauty in his etchings), also sculp- 
tural and theological subjects. 

That he was a tremendous worker is evi- 
denced by the number of his paintings. Seven 
hundred and twenty are estimated by Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot, of which five hundred and 
forty-one are illustrated in Mr. Meldrum’s 
book, with the date of the painting and the 
gallery, or private owner to which each 
belongs. 

This series of plates is excellent, making an 
invaluable reference collection. ‘‘The Night 
Watch,” considered by many Rembrandt’s 
masterpiece, was commissioned by the Com- 
pany of Musketeers of the Second Ward of 
Amsterdam. 

The book records in detail the artist’s life 
from the height of his power and prosperity, to 
the sad decline of both and the domestic 
tragedies. HELEN WRIGHT. 
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